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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Senna. sania 





‘T\HE most serious news which has come from France 
for some time—serious, we mean, from the point of 
view of Frenchmen who want to reach stability on the 
present lines of French policy—is that the movement 
for prolonging the powers of the Chamber is growing in 
strength. The Paris correspondent of the Times says 
that M. Poincaré is himself opposed to the movement, 
and we can well believe it ; for, although the movement 
is organized in his nominal interests, no thinking man 
can fail to see that it is a policy of desperation, and, as 
such, a confession of the gravity of the situation. Highly 
placed persons are said to be helping the movement on 
the ground that it would be dangerous to hold the general 
elections at the appointed time, because of the confusion 
created by the fall of the franc. The life of the French 
Parliament was, of course, prolonged during the War, 
but it is admittedly a much more rigorous taking of 
powers to apply the precedents of war to peace. 
* * oe * 
If the movement succeeded and M. Poincaré accepted 
the respite, he would be making a present of a valuable 








rallying cry to all his opponents who cared to base them- 
selves on Constitutionalism. On the whole, we imagine 
that the movement will fail, but it has become important 
enough, if only as a symptom, to be regarded with all 
gravity. Meanwhile, M. Gustave Hervé, whose convic- 
tions have turned the full circle and who is now as violent 
for dictatorial methods as he once was for pacifism, 
reiterates daily in his paper “ To Versailles! To Ver- 
sailles!” What he wants is the formation of a National 
Assembly at which M. Millerand would seek authority 
to govern by decree. 
* * * * 

The fall of the franc is, as every Englishman knows, 
deeply regretted in this country. It is a new and dis- 
tressing sign of that very international instability which 
we all agree we must get rid of before we can hope for 
permanent quiet and prosperity. Moreover, the value 
of sterling always responds, not on a large scale it is true, 
but none the less sensitively, to fluctuations in the franc. 
It is therefore to the British interest for us to do whatever 
we possibly can to help the frane to rise instead of to fall. 
But, unfortunately, what we can do is all too little. 
Effects in France have been produced not by British 
policy or British financial operations, but by France’s 
own optimistic refusal to face the facts. She has not 
taxed herself seriously; she has borrowed freely; she 
has poured out money on great military and aerial estab- 
lishments; she has lent money to prospective allies ; 
she has not attempted to pay her debts. We may be 
allowed to say this candidly, because we often predicted 
the inevitable results long before the france began to move 
badly in the wrong direction. 

* * < . 

An example of the French quickness to discover an 
unfriendly motive where none is intended or even imagined 
occurs in the comments which the J'emps has been making 
about the manoeuvres of the British Mediterranean and 
Atlantic Fleets. It is pointed out that the junction of 
these two Fleets inside the Mediterranean is “ a practice 
attack’ upon the route between France and North 
Africa. The simple reasons for the manoeuvres which 
satisfy every Englishman, that the Mediterranean is 
our high road to the East, and that it is a convenience to 
base naval exercises on Gibraltar and Malta, no doubt 
seem to many French commentators quite unreal. 

* * * « 


It will be interesting to see whether the extraordinary 
uncertainty of events in France will provide an oppor- 
tunity for M. Caillaux to return effectually to politics. 
Of course, he is still suffering under the disability 
imposed upon him by law to take any public office or 
to visit Paris. Nevertheless, he is rightly thought of 
as an exceptionally able financier, and his name cannot 
be forgotten when there is a general recognition that 
French troubles are in the main financial. The Times corre- 
spondent says that when M. Caillaux opened his electoral 
campaign at Montpellier he had an enthusiastic welcome. 
He declared that France must turn to a policy of con- 
ciliation and of generous understanding with her neigh- 
bours if she was to avoid further sacrifices of life and to 
save herself from sinking into the condition of a vassal 
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state. “It is vassalage,” he cried, “to live under the | matter seems to be that there are a certain number 


flag of the pound or the dollar.” The only way was to 
regain the confidence of creditors, and that France 
had lost. 

* * * * 

In the Indian Assembly on Monday the Swarajists 
moved the rejection of the whole Customs Vote, as a 
protest against the Government’s refusal to respond to 
the national demand for immediate Home Rule. The 
Times correspondent says that the Swarajist speakers 
and Sir Malcolm Hailey (who spoke for the Government) 
were both obviously anxious to say no word that might 
frighten away the support of the Independents. Both 
sides needed their support. In the end, however, the 
Swarajists won over a sufficient number of followers to 
defeat the Government, and the Customs estimate was 
rejected by 63 votes to 56. The next day it was explained 
by the Swarajists that having made their protest and 
carried their point, they would discuss the estimates. 
If they really mean in the end to refuse supplies, 
the Viceroy will have to do again what he did in the case 
of the Salt Tax, and certify taxes over the head of the 
Assembly. There could hardly be a more striking proof 
that the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms are breaking down 
in practice, as we always felt that they must. 

a ok * * 

M. Venizelos has left Greece, having failed in his task of 
reconstruction and conciliation. He admitted that he 
was making no progress, and that his health was unequal 
to the strain. It is a sorrowful ending to a career which 
has had many aspects of brilliance. Recent events in 
Greece show up the instability of the nation in a lighter 
light than ever. Scarcely more than a fortnight ago the 
Assembly, by an overwhelming majority, refused to 
depose the dynasty; but the League of Officers, which 
M. Venizelos had nominally abolished, has not only come 
to life again, but has got to work again. The result is 
that M. Papanastasiou, the leading Republican, has 
formed a Ministry. It was he who moved the Bill for the 
abolition of the dynasty that was so heavily defeated a 
fortnight ago, but he now seems to have little doubt that 
he will be able to induce the Assembly to vote as decisively 
the other way. All of which provokes one to say that the 
decision of the Assembly is not of much value one way or 
the other. 

. * * * 

In the Irish Dail on Tuesday President Cosgrave read 
a letter from General Liam Tobin and Colonel Charles 
Dalton, who had risen in revolt against the order for 
disbanding the greater part of the Free State Army, and 
had taken to the hills. These officers announced on 
behalf of the LR.A. organization that they had only 
accepted the Treaty as a means of ultimately obtaining 
republicanism. They therefore required an immediate 
answer from the Free State Government to their proposal 
that a conference should meet to discuss (a) the removal 
of the Army Council, and (b) the immediate suspension of 
Army demobilization. If the Government refused, they 
would take such action as would prove that they were not 
traitors to the republican ideal. President Cosgrave, 
after reading the letter, very properly said that the 
Government could not possibly discuss politics with Army 
officers and that the necessary steps were being taken to 
deal with the conspiracy. 

a * * * 

General Mulcahy, the Minister of Defence, explained 
that altogether, 45 officers had resigned or absconded 
with arms from the Free State Army. The Minister of 
Industry and Commerce has also resigned, owing to what 
he describes as “the muddling and mishandling” in 
connexion with the Army. The long and short of the 








officers who do not want to be deprived of their profess) 
of making a living out of the troubles of the wa 
The worst sign is that the Government has not been abe 
after all, to keep a stiff upper lip. On Wednesday 
President Cosgrave hinted that a settlement had beer 
reached with the rebels. But if the rebels retain the 
republicanism there is not a settlement but a Perilous 
concession. 
* * * * 

From the point of view of understanding the Prime 
Ministér’s character, most people must have read with 
particular interest reports of the address which he 
delivered to the Assembly of the National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches on Thursday, March ¢th 
His subject was “ The Social Implications of Christianity» 
In general he argued that Socialism was based on th 
Gospels, and though he predicted that it would finally 
destroy class distinctions, he repudiated any idea of 
reaching this end by means of any kind of “ huge. 
mugger equality.” We welcome this declaration about 
class distinctions, because, as everybody knows, the 
extremists of Labour preach “ class-consciousness” gs 
an end in itself. We were astonished on the opening 
day of Parliament when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, iy 
accusing his political opponents of fomenting class dis. 
tinctions, said nothing about the deliberate preaching 
of the class warfare which goes on within his own party, 

* ea ” o* ’ 

After Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s new declaration, 
however, we may hope for the best. Particularly 9, 
as Mr. J. H. Thomas has on several occasions lately 
pointedly praised the broadness and tolerance of 4 
Constitution which has enabled him, who began as an 
errand boy and as an engine cleaner, to become one of the 
most important Ministers of the Crown. The Prime 
Minister’s religious conception of Socialism was no doubt 
expected ; what may have been less expected was the 
sternness of his Puritanism, and his great liking for the 
Scottish “ Sabbath.” He said he was amazed when he 
found a great many of his friends talking about “the 
old Scottish Sabbath” as a burden. He would like to 
see a state of society where every man and woman would 
prefer the Scottish Sunday to the modern French one. 
In that state of society they would find solid eternal 
foundations of character and self-command. Finally, 
the Prime Minister appealed to the nation to pursue in 
political and industrial life “ methods in accordance 
with the moral categories.” He mentioned the strikes, 
disputes, disturbances and lock-outs whicli were present 
or imminent. “ How childish it all is!” he exclaimed. 
“Why is there no mutual confidence ? Surely these 
things can be arbitrated.” We quite agree. 

* * * * 

The Madrid correspondent of the Times says in Monday's 
paper that since the advent of the British Labour Party 
to power a curious change has been noticeable in some 
of the Spanish newspapers. El Socialista, for istance, 
which used to advocate violence, is now praising the 
virtues of constitutional action. It appeals to the 
Spanish hand-workers to struggle for the emancipation 
of Labour by the same means that are triumphing ® 
Great Britain. It is amusing to read side by side with this 
tribute from Spain a characteristic outburst by Zinoviel, 
the Communist leader at Moscow, who describes Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues as lackeys 
the bourgeoisie and as traitors to the cause of the prole 
tariat. 

* * * * 

The Army Estimates which were issued on Thursday, 

March 6th. are for £45,000,000, and show a decrease of 
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7,000,000 on those of last year. The reduction is due 
1 the withdrawal of troops from Constantinople, and to 


the ending of other commitments of the War; it is not 


due to any 
defence. 


particular change in the policy of national 
The Estimates were drawn up in general by 


the late Government, and have been adopted with few 


change 
improving the re 


s by the present Government. With a view to 
cruiting for both the Regular and the 


Territorial Armies, the Secretary for War explains that 
a false impression has been created that there are to be 


redu 


ctions in the rate of pay. There is no question, he 


states, of any reduction in the case of men who are 
, ) 

already serving. He also states that the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Haldane’s Committee on the education 


an 


d training of officers have been accepted in principle 
bythe Army Council. For reasons that we all understand 


the Army has lost some of its old attractiveness, and it 
is most important that young men of brains should 
know that they can find in it an assured career where 
professional merit, and not the accidents of position or 
the possession of a certain amount of money, will be the 


foundation of success. 
a * 7 a 


The Government can hardly be congratulated, and 
probably they did not congratulate themselves, upon the 
debate on Unemployment in the House of Commons 
on Monday. The usual Nemesis overtook those who 
had pretended, while they were in opposition, that every- 
thing was perfectly simple, and that only ideas and energy 
were required to end unemployment quickly. To the 
recurrent question in the debate, “‘ What is your solu- 
tion?” Mr. Shaw, the Minister for Labour, could only 
reply that the Governmer:t must have time, that they 
were not conjurers who could suddenly produce rabbits 
out of hats. He even sought refuge in Mr. Asquith’s 
familiar phrase “* Wait and See!” and when he did that 
he thoroughly earned the ironical applause which followed. 
Yet every path had been made easy in advance for him 


if only he had had some declared path to follow. 


Mr. 


Baldwin had said, “‘ If you have a positive remedy, you 
will have the support of the House and the country, 
and your name will be blessed.” Incidentally, Mr. 
Shaw made the mistake of taking credit to the Government 
where it was not due, when he said that the Government 
intended to make the benefits of Unemployment Insur- 
ance a right and not a charity. As Mr. Masterman at 
once pointed out, the benefits have always been a right. 


* x * * 


When the Rents Restriction Bill was considered by 
the specially appointed Committee of the House of 
Commons on Tuesday no progress was made. Ministers 
have complained of the systematic obstruction by the 
opponents of the Bill. But have not such methods been 
almost invited ? The Minister of Health, Mr. Wheatley, 
and the Attorney-General have both retired from the 
Committee. That seems to mean that though the 
Government at first blessed this private measure they 
now think it hardly worth troubling about. The retire- 
ment of the Ministers was followed by rumours that the 


Government will produce a Bill of their own. Obviously _ ase 
rents and the supply of houses are interdependent | Wrongness, of law on the human plane. Christ, in fine, 


questions. We can hardly bl-me anyone who does not | never imposed statutory precepts. We think that this 
take a Rents Bill very seriously till he knows what | must be clear to anybody who reads the Gospels through 
the Government housing policy really is. We do not | 4S one reads an ordinary book. We hope with Lord 





made it plain, as Lord Thomson had made it plain last 
week in the House of Lords, that the Government 
recognize that they have a duty in the matter of National 
Defence. They have therefore adopted almost bodily 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s scheme for the expansion of military 
and civil aviation. The chief exception which they 
take to Sir Samuel Hoare’s policy is with regard to 
airships. They are not yet convinced that airships are 
worth while. Perhaps they will reconsider the question 
when the Committee which is investigating the Burney 


Scheme for Imperial Airships has reported. 
* . * » 


With Mr. Leach’s homilies about the awfulness of 
war we all agree, and we can sympathize with his personal 
statement about his reluctance to raise money for 
fighting purposes. It is evidently necessary, however, 
for Mr. Leach to be told that he is preaching to the 
converted. All we want is enough common sense to 
make the world safe for idealism. It is notorious that 
we are at present in a dangerously unprotected state. 
Let us make ourselves safe—of which no friend or 
sincere person can reasonably complain—and let us do 
everything that is within our power also to obtain such 
an international agreement about aerial disarmament as 
was achieved at Washington with regard to naval 
disarmament. 

* * * * 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Buckmaster 
carried the Second Reading of his Matrimonial Causes 
Bill. The Bill provides that marriage may be dissolved 
on the ground of desertion for three years, cruelty, 
drunkenness, insanity, or imprisonment under a come 
muted death sentence. He explained that the Bill was 
for the most part a reproduction of the measure which 
passed the Lords by a majority of 47 four years ago. He 
had great hopes that this time the Bill would not only be 
passed by the Lords, but would gain entrance to the 
House of Commons. It was intolerable that it should 
be made impossible to give effect to the recommendations 
of the majority of the Royal Commission. He only asked 
for fair treatment. If the House of Commons returned 
the Bill mutilated, he would not prolong the controversy. 
Lord Daryngton moved the rejection of the Bill, and was 
supported by a large attendance of Bishops. 

* . . - 


Lord Daryngton’s objections were based almost entirely 
upon a strictly literal interpretation of texts in the New 
Testament. His speech was as able and as earnest as 
such a speech could well be. We heartily agree that the 
religious objection is the principal one to be considered, 
but, though we have no space to go into the subject 
now, we would say, in expressing our dissent from Lord 
Daryngton, that it isclear to us that a literal interpretation 
of the sayings of Christ is not defensible. A large part 
of His maxims are obviously and admittedly incapable of 
literal fulfilment ; they were rather magnificent assertions 
of His constant theme that there was only one form of 
perfection, which was the Law of God ; and that in so far 
as human laws fell short of perfection they were ungodlike. 
But this was not to deny the necessity, or to assert the 


like the Government’s practice of allowing matters of | Buckmaster that his Bill will have a happier career this 
cardinal importance to be dealt with in Private Bills, | time. On Tuesday the second reading was passed by 
as in the case of Rents Restriction and Franchise Reform, | 88 votes to 51. P . 
% x 
* * x * 


Mr. Leach’s statement on the Air Estimates which 
Were presented to the House of Commons on Tuesday | 1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 106g; 


was a great improvement on his earlier speech. 





He ' 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5 


Thursday week, 100 i%; a year ago, 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


UNIVERSAL “ALL-IN” INSURANCE. 
E are glad to be able to report to our readers that 
Mr. Broad’s Universal Insurance Scheme is not 
merely receiving, as was certain, wide sympathy in 
principle. It is attracting the special attention of 
statesmen in all parties, and also of those who may be 
rightly described as experts in the problems of Public 
Assistance. What is even more important, as witness 
the striking letter by Mr. McCulloch in our last issue— 
a letter emphasised and endorsed by Mr. Broad himself 
in our correspondence columns of to-day—is that “ the 

real workers ”’ will evidently welcome the scheme. 

On the present occasion, however, we want to deal 
with some of the misgivings that are naturally felt by 








those who have been suddenly confronted by a plan | 


conceived on such far-reaching lines. The first is one 
which naturally has our strong sympathy because it deals 


with the question of finance. If the finance of the scheme | 


could be shown to -be fallacious or badly based, and 


if it seemed probable that insolvency would result, | 


we should be the first to condemn it. Anything which 
involves economic waste, or which increases the burden 
on the taxpayer is to be condemned per se. You cannot 
tax a community into opulence. To raise money from 
the taxpayers, whether directly or indirectly, and then 


class are, as a rule, ruined. 


to hand it back to them in the form of benefits is a process | 


which may very easily lead to grave public injuries. 


Further, we have a great deal of sympathy with those | 


who would if possible leave the betterment of the workers 
to individual effort. That, however, is now a counsel 
of perfection. It is too late to be a “ hard-shell”’ 
individualist. If we were without a system of Public 
Assistance for the poorer portions of the community, 
a great deal might be said against its introduction. 
The essential point to remember in this matter is that 
we have a vast system of State assistance under which 
certainly ninety millions of rates and taxes, and probably 
a hundred millions, are being spent every year. Further, 
it is essential to note that this system has got beyond 
control and is growing by leaps and bounds. No one 
can defend our existing scheme of relief by the State. 
It is partial, haphazard, and ineflicient. It is very 
extravagant, and yet it does not give us the public 
benefit which it seeks to give—the benefit which obeys 
the sound principle that where relief is given it must 
be adequate and not merely of that sort which, while 
it keeps men physically alive, destroys them mentally 
aud morally. The worst of all systems is that which 
manufactures paupers and makes true men and women 
its horrible waste product. 

The present system not only does that but involves 
the most appalling economic waste. You have two or 
three bodies bestowing benefits upon the same man 
and the same family. 
Public Assistance, who incidentally are always the least 
deserving, often manage to obtain by their uneconomic 
way of life salaries which are above those of the honest 
workers. The present system, with its necessary inquiries 
and delays, local machinery and central machinery 
for distribution, and again local supervision and central 
supervision, cannot avoid being costly. The State as a 


whole is like some of the societies which the C.O.S, 
made it its first work to tackle—assistance socicties in 
which 79 or 80 per cent. of the subscribers’ money went 
in official salaries and overhead charges, and only some 
20 or 50 per cent. ever reached the persons for whom 
the money was subscribed ! 


Therefore, we have got to 


The experts in the art of obtaining | 





ee 
do something to stop the leakage of Public Assistance and 
its direct manufacture of paupers: (1) out of the Persons 
to whom the money is given, and (2) out of the Persons 
from whom the money is taken in rates and tay 
Remember that the rates and taxes are not paid only 
by rich men. 

If we base the insurance scheme on the rule that ¢h, 
burden of Public Assistance is not to be greater thay } 
is now, it cannot be objected to on the ground that y, 
are increasing the burden on the taxpayer. As a matt 
of fact, we are reducing it. But, it will be asked, if ti 
scheme is not going to increase the burden on the public 
how will you be able to do so much more and give s 
much more adequate relief to the persons affected: 
In the first place, the relief given will be automatic, 4 
great part of the cost of the Poor Law is to be found j 
the discrimination which under that system is absolute) 
necessary. 

Mr. Broad’s scheme will give us our unemploye 
at the right end, and not at the wrong end. \ 
one will be forced to retire at sixty-three or sixty-five 
whichever is the age chosen; but the men who do ot 
retire and become unemployed—men, that is, with , 
ten or twelve years’ expectation of life—will not }; 
injured by their unemployment in the terrible way j 
which the young are injured. By acquiring the habit o 
idleness, young men and young women in whatey 
No one who could perforn 
a miracle would ever hesitate to substitute in the ranks 
of unemployment a man or woman of sixty-three for 
man or woman of twenty. Again, the man who know, 
that he can retire at sixty-three with a decent pension, 
and who knows that he will not be asked what are his 
means of livelihood, is much more likely to save during 
his good years than the man who knows that the mone: 
he saves will have to come off the money he will get 
under the Old Age Pension scheme. In the same way 
sons and daughters in good work are much more likel 
to make an effort to help their parents when they kno 
that if they can make up an extra 5s. a week, the sun 
though small, will be * well worth 
additional small comforts. 

A word or two is necessary in regard to another condi: 
tion which we consider essential—the total abolition « 
the present Poor Law with iis Workhouses, Relieving 
Officers, Boards of Guardians, and the whole outfit whic 
our forefathers used to call the Pauper Bastilles. —Peop! 
often ask the very reasonable and pertinent question 
“How are you going to deal with the residuum of thi 
unemployables, persons fecble in body, if not actually 
in mind, and generally with those who because they hav 
never been employed by others, but have only employed 
themselves, or, again, have been supported by peopl 
who have ceased to be able to support them, are lel! 
without means of There clearly b 
Committees who will give that 
for nobody contemplates letting the residuum die. But 
those Committees must be formed not of sentimentalists 
but of the sort of people who form the Committees 1 
Trade Unions, or bodies like the Oddfellows. They w! 
have brought before them cases which involve the prob- 
the cases 0! 


while” in givir 


assistance ? must 


necessary assistance, 


lems of malingering or incorrigible idleness 
men who look for work all day and pray all night that 
they may not find it. Those persons must be dealt with 
firmly. It will no doubt be said : ‘ You are only bringing 
back the Poor Law.” Yet such a declaration, though 
it may sound like a dialectical triumph, is not one 1 
substance. There must be kindness and humanity t 
the utmost shown to those who are feeble in body. With 
the work-shy there must be sterner measures. 
J.Sr. Loz SrracueyY. 
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A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND? 
BIRMINGHAM REVISITED. 
LETTER to the Spectator, and an extremely inter- 
esting pamphlet from the Birmingham Civic 
sent me to revisit that city and to try to see it 
To begin with the Society’s preamble seemed to 


A 


Society, 
afresh. 


me extremely attractive, and to strike just the right note | 


in its realization of the deficiencies of the present, and its 
sane and moderate hopes for the future. Here, too, is a 
statement of the “ mining-camp ” evil which could not 
be bettered :-— 

“ Nothing in our modern civilization has been more mischievously 
under-estimated than the influence of the physical aspects of a town 
upon the spiritual and moral life of its community. People who 
resent the dirt and ugliness in which a commercialized society has 
onvironed its common life are at present forced to make their own 
vrivate refuge where they can indulge their instinct for decent and 
beautiful surroundings. This is evil; a citizen’s home should be 
beautiful, but it should be so as a happy contribution of the indi- 
yidual to a beautiful city. Instead of making a tolerable seclusion 
for himself with what taste he can, the citizen ought to look upon it 
as an honourable obligation to make his home worthy of the city 
that sets a clean and noble standard of comeliness. At present it is 
impossible for him to do this, since his city is mean and unlovely. 
‘The aim of the Birmingham Society will be always to keep in mind 
this ideal of a regenerate city. Its members will realize that 
sweeping schemes of reconstruction cannot suddenly be executed, 
but they will remember too that such reconstruction, however 
slowly it may be achieved, is the only hope of making the city we 
live in a monument to anything but our carelessness and greed.” 


This admirable statement of general principles is followed | 
in the pamphlet by illustrations of such various things | 
as a dignified, well-printed cover for the town’s telephone | 
book, plans for the laying out of public gardens (one to 
provide an informal outdoor theatre), and an account of 
several activities from experiments in smoke abatement 
to the regulation of public rejoicings. Mr. William Hay- 
wood, the well-known architect who is the honorary 
secretary and prime mover of the Society, was good 
enough to take me for a long tour of the town and also to 
explain in detail the activities of the Society, and the 
ingenious erganization by which it works in conjunction 
with the regular civic authorities. The organization is 
worked on the principle of advisory committees, on which 
the local authority concerned is represented, and the 
Society thus has the trust and cordial co-operation of the 
various ollicial departments. But Mr. Haywood was able 
to show me things of which he and the Society ought to be 
proud; that is to say, not merely reports and memoranda, | 
however execllent, but actual men, with palpable spades 
and barrows, laying out paths, putting down turf, and 
planting trees, and all with the object of turning an ugly, 
unrestful and berailed public garden into a beautiful 
place, the appropriate setting for the intricate rich 
beauty of Aston Hall, which spreads its walls and 
towers on a piece of rising ground in the middle of 


this garden. 





The same sort of thing has been done on a smaller scale 
at Salford Park, where, instead of a Tudor Palace, a small 
shect of water is the chief feature of the design. In each 
case tennis courts and sports grounds are provided, and | 
the entrances and boundaries of the parks have been | 
carefully considered. In the case of another small 
ground a close holly hedge with no additional fence has 
een used as a boundary. 

But the Society does not by any means limit its efforts 
0 the laying out of open places, though, as Mr. Haywood 
is an architect, this side of its work is perhaps especially 
The Civie Society is, | 





ctively and expertly conducted. 


helping various citizens towards forming 
perhaps 


for instanee, 
some which will tempt back | 


organization 





and greed,” says the pamphlet. 
Birmingham, or anyhow is it true of Birmingham, not 
as, please heaven, it may be, but as it actually at this 


Mr. Barry Jackson and his repertory theatre on a basis 
of a guaranteed audience, and it is again one of Mr. 
Haywood’s most cherished schemes to make Rotten 
Park Reservoir and the ground surrounding it into a 
Coney Island, where roundabouts, water-chutes, joy- 
wheels and other frivolous attractions can be enjoyed in 
the open air. 


*““Mean and unlovely,” ‘“‘A monument to carelessness 
Was that meant for 


on whether Birmingham is content to be judged by a 
purely local standard. The town will certainly strike 


moment is? The answer, of course, depends a good deal 


a visitor as being better than many of the other industrial 
towns of the English North and Midlands, but not to 


ill 





say more than that is to rank it in a poorish class. 
mingham, first of all, will strike the visitor as the product 
of one particular age and spirit. 
town in a sense and entirely typical, in its faults and 
| virtues, of mid-Victorian industrialism. 
buildings, public and private, are substantial, ugly and 
-disposed. 
centre—Corporation 
Row—and you will find perhaps two or three pains- 
taking copies of as many Venetian palazzos; next them 
perhaps there will be big buildings with fancy gables 
obviously inspired by some piece of Belgian Gothic. 
Then we may be switched over to French Renaissance 
—to something in terra-cotta and turrets—and next will 
be a piece of Ruskin-inspired Gothic, with little square 


Bir- 
It is a homogeneous 
Its principal 


Walk about in the streets at the town’s 
Street, New Street or Colmore 


patches of tiles here and there let into its walls with a 


naturalistic design of ferns or water lily leaves. (The 
flora, to please Mr. Ruskin, had to be English.) All this 


well-built, solid and expensive. 


The streets and squares are as jumbled as the styles, 


and at almost any point you are apt to come upon ware- 
houses and stations (in the good old style of go-as-you- 
please, built of bricks, slate and corrugated iron) which 
intrude upon the puzzled agglomeration of the expensive. 
However, a universal deposit of soot on brick and stone 
alike, and the rapid erosion of any stone ornaments there 
may be, and the smoke-veiled air, give a kind of unity to 
what would otherwise be a somewhat amazing collection. 
All these big blocks of buildings have, in a manner 
characteristic of their epoch, been set down quite casually, 


almost vaguely, on no particular principle. Their 
juxtaposition, therefore, materially hinders those 
functions which the business houses were built 
to fulfil, and the public buildings to promote, and 


Birmingham is faced with a very considerable traffic 
problem. 


As for the outer parts of the town, there is some 


delightful Regency stucco work to be seen in the really 
charming 1880 suburb of Edgbaston (which reminds 
the visitor of Clifton or Clapham), but this is counter- 
balanced by deplorable districts like those which lie on 
either side of the continuation of Corporation Street and 
about the road which leads from the centre of the town 


towards Aston Hall. 
selves what this sort of district is for ? 


in 


When shall we begin to ask our- 
It is to be found 


most of our industrial towns. Belfast, for instance, 


has acres of it, it almost constitutes Wigan, and there 


are huge patches of it in London. 


The houses in such 


districts will be low, not more than two storeys high, 
and, though not more than sixty years old, will be getting 


rather dilapidated. 
br 


Tl 


will be in very bad repair. 
i ment curb is broken away, and it has never occurred to 


In Birmingham the large, pale 
icks are feeling the sulphur in the air and are crumbling. 
1e roads, which have at least the merit of being wide, 
Here and there the pave- 
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anyone to plant trees. At the intersection of the streets ——— 
there will be little, half-hearted shops that sell somebody’s WHO IS TO PAY? 


flour, cake mixture, tea and egg substitute, or it may be 
disconsolate apples and potatoes, or perhaps tobacco, 
sweets and racing tips. One supposes that these streets 
were originally built as what Mr. Solness, the Master 
Builder, calls “‘ Homes for happy human beings.” But 
they are strange nurseries for the young citizens on whom 
we know, and the town knows, our future depends. 
These are nearly always districts far away from public 
libraries and baths. There has never been any attempt 
to concentrate the houses here and there, to build them 
up a little higher or what you will, to manage somehow 
to get some open spaces for children to play in. There 
are merely miles and miles of little-traversed, unrepaired 
road. 


As for indoor amusements, Birmingham did not seem 
to me well off, but the evening I spent there was by no 
means hopeless. There was dancing—I do not know 
whether public or private—at the hotel where I was 
staying. I heard rumours, too, of a rather ill-supported 
Palais de Danse. The Repertory Theatre was, of course, 
shut, but there were two other theatres to choose from, 
one showing Lilac Time and the other a pantomime. 
I chose the pantomime at the Royal Theatre in New 
Street, and very amusing it was. I was impressed by a 
Birmingham audience’s singing of the chorus of an 
admirable comic song to a solemn tune, “ Do shrimps 
make good mothers? Yes they do. . . .” On the 
evening after I left I saw that Mr. Eugene Goossens 
was to conduct a symphony concert. This seemed to 
be rightly regarded as a gala day in the town’s enter- 
tainments. The standard of lettering for shops, public 
notices and so forth seemed to me low. 


Such, then, did Birmingham appear to me, but if the 
Civie Society goes on flourishing, and Mr. Haywood does 
not die of overwork, there should be very visible changes 
in the town’s aspect in a couple of years. A beginning 
has been made in the laying out of arterial roads, grass- 
bordered and with the trams tree-enshrouded. The 
open spaces are being treated as I have described, an 
effort is being made to tackle the question of town 
recreations, both frivolous and serious, and an effort is 
being made, though not apparently at present very 
vigorously, to do something about the smoke, which 
seemed to me distinctly worse than in London. The 
reader will, of course, have already noticed that all these 
activities mean money. The question of the finance and 
details of organization are too complicated to enter 
into here, though perhaps later, if Spectator readers 
are interested, it might be possible to give a short account 
of them. But briefly the chief source of revenue is a 
fund (apparently largely provided by the Cadbury 
family) called the Common Good Trust, and the money 
raised by what is, after all, no doubt an exceptionally 
rich municipality. The Birmingham Civic Society itself 
is like Pope’s Man of Ross, also in the circumstance that 
it, too, possesses three hundred pounds a year. 

Readers who desire to know more of the Society’s 
work can buy its report (price 1s. 6d.) from the Secre- 
tary, 37 Bennet’s Hill, Birmingham, or from Cornish 
Bros., Birmingham, they can get a copy of Mr. Haywood’s 
quite admirable book (The Development of Birmingham, 
6s. 6d.) of plans and designs for the improvement of his 
city. If this were the eighteenth century, ‘“ Haywood 
of Birmingham ” would be a name as familiar as ““ Wood 
of Bath.’ I shall always be glad of the error which 
introduced me—and possibly many of our readers— 
to the too little known work of the Birmingham Civic 


Society. A. WituiaMs-Exu1s. 





i a few days the expert committees which are con 
sidering the German financial situation will, it iy 
hoped, issue their report. Immediately the question 
of a European settlement, and therefore the Teality 
of a European crisis, will be upon us. The experts’ 
report will, we suppose, follow in the main, at any 
the numerous predictions and forecasts which have been 
published. The financial failure of the occupation of 
the Ruhr will be demonstrated, the measures necessay 
to allow of German recovery indicated, the question ¢ 
the possibility of immediate payments stated more 
less clearly, and some recommendations made as to an 
international loan to Germany. Events will then, ¢ 
course, turn upon the attitude of France to this report, 
The falling franc has now reached a point which makes 
it pretty certain that the French attitude will appex 
to be unexpectedly reasonable. Nor are signs lacking 
of the position which the French Government is already 
preparing to take up. The publication on Monday lag 
of the French Yellow Book, giving a complete descrip. 
tion of the abortive negotiations for a treaty of Alliance 
first between this country, the U.S.A. and France, and 
later between France and this country, seems to indicate 
that the idea of security is again to be brought to the 
fore. The old, old story that France was seeking nothing 
but reparations when she entered the Ruhr Valley is a 
last to be dropped, and that inseparable pair, Reparations 
and Security, which have so long been joined together, 
may at last be received into the wedlock of official 
recognition. France may make two proposals to the 
world in general and to this country in particular, in 
return for the acceptance of which she will consent to 
abandon the Ruhr, to modify her policy in the Rhine. 
land, and to fix a “‘ reasonable’ sum in reparations, 

If the contents of the Yellow Book are examined, it 
does not seem impossible to guess at the character of her 
first proposal. Great Britain will be asked to guarantee 
not the integrity of the frontiers of France (which is, 
in fact, what Mr. Lloyd George offered at Cannes), but 
to guarantee as sacred and unalterable the whole map of 
Europe as drawn up by the Treaty of Versailles, and 
particularly, of course, the fragile and far-stretched 
frontiers of Poland. 

This is what M. Poincaré has, we find from the Yellow 
Book, been working for ever since he came into power, 
and it seems more than probable that when negotiations 
are resumed we shall find that as usual he has not changed 
his mind. This, then, may be M. Poincaré’s last effort 
to secure in his own “ realistic”’ way the security of 
his country. But he has an even more immediate task, 
namely, to secure for her those reparations which have 
always been her due, and for which there is now so urgent 
a financial necessity. We may hope, then, that he wil 
at last consent to a fixed reparations total within the 
range of practical possibilities. To-day nobody supposes 
that Germany in her present position and unassisted can 
pay any sum, big or little, for some time. At least two 
years, probably much more, of moratorium would be 
required before she could pay a considerable sum, evel 
if her sovereignty in the Ruhr and Rhineland wer 
restored to-morrow, and a definite and reasonable amount 
fixed. But the French need for a large payment to 4 
depleted exchequer cannot, will not, wait so long. Henee 


the expedient of an international loan to Germany, 
of which she can pay immediate reparations to France, 
will almost inevitably be proposed by M. Poincaré. 4s 
soon as the question of a new international loan is raised, 
the thoughts of British negotiators must turn to those 
other loans which are usually grouped under the tem 
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« Inter-Allied Debts.” Germany, it appears, is to borrow 


m this country in order to pay France. But is the 
completed and France to begin repaying her 
t Britain? Such considerations are bound 
to arise in the minds of the present Government when 
negotiations begin. Indeed, we cannot but think that 
the whole proposal of the loan to Germany, out of which 
she is to pay reparations to F rance, needs a most careful 
consideration from the point of view of Great Britain. 

In fine, the British Government must make up its 
mind as to its position, if and when it is faced with 
the twin French proposals of a British guarantee for the 

frontiers of Versailles and a British loan to Germany, 
with which to pay reparations to France. If England 
will say “ Yes” to these two proposals, France might 
promise to be “ reasonable.’ Public opinion in this 
country will have to determine whether these are the 
roposals of a gallant ally ” asking her due, or of 
the spoilt child of Europe holding this country to ransom 
by threatening to upset the apple-cart if she does not get 
what she wants. It is, of course, impossible to do more 
than speculate on British counter-proposals before we 
know exactly what France will demand. But as it 
happens, the League of Nations has just elaborated its 
scheme for a Treaty of Mutual Guarantee. Why could 
not the British Government, while refusing to promise 
to go to war if the status quo of Europe is disturbed, offer 
to France a special Regional Treaty of Guarantee, such as 
is contemplated by the League scheme, and seek to put the 
whole question of security on the wider basis of security 
for every State in Europe rather than for France alone ? 

On the problem of reparations we cannot think that 

it would be unreasonable for the British Government 

to decline to guarantee a large loan to Germany if her 

credit is to be used not for restoring that country as a 

trading and producing unit of Europe, but for making 

reparation payments, out of which France may increase 
her air force and maintain her army of black mercenaries. 

Surely, at any rate, our Government might insist that 
Germany be given a moratorium for one or two years. 
In that case the loan need be only a fraction of what would 
be needed if reparations must be paid immediately, 
and France would be forced to curtail her expenditure 
on armaments. It must be remembered that whatever 
money is raised in this country for the German loan 
(on the supposition that it can be successfully floated) 
must necessarily divert British capital from British 
enterprises. The American investor is not accustomed 
to placing his savings in international loans, and it is 
most unlikely that any large sums could be raised in 
America. Any reparation loan to Germany would 
come chiefly out of British pockets. Hence surely 
we have a right to have a say how such money is to be 
used, Let us try clearly to understand the situation 
that is about to face us. Otherwise we may find ourselves 
bribing everybody in Europe to come to a settlement, 
which naturally they will not think of doing, so long 
as the stream of British subsidies irrigates the parched 
estates of European ministers of finance. On the need 
lor a British loan opinion in France and Germany is 
united. This is the agreed starting point for all their 
disputes. It is indeed an essential pre-requisite to all 
the ingenious schemes of European Governments, for 
without it the bitter realities of European bankruptcy 
would have to be faced. 

The greatest wit that ever graced the political stage 
of England perfectly described the attitude of this 
country to international affairs when he spoke of “ John 
Bull, puzzled but still subscribing.” But let us, at any 
rate, discover the uses to which the money which we are 


E. J. S. 
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asked to subscribe is to be put. 
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A WOMEN’S PARTY IN PARLIAMENT ? 


By THe Ducuess or ATHOLL. 
HE return to Parliament at the recent General 
Election of women representing all three political 
parties and in sufficient number to form a compact 
and well-balanced if tiny group, and the fact that women’s 
organizations all over the country are busily at work 
promoting many measures specially affecting their sex, 
have caused a discussion to be raised as to whether 
on such matters the women members of the House of 
Commons should not act as an organized body, while 
remaining attached to their several parties on other 
questions. 

At first sight there seems something to be said for 
the suggestion. The generous hospitality shown to the 
women members as a whole by various women’s organiza- 
tions has brought them from the start into friendly 
intercourse, and the provision of a separate sitting- 
room for them within the precincts of the House will, 
it is to be hoped, ensure its continuance. And a more 
potent factor still is the spirit of comradeship among 
women, which, unknown to the women of fifty years 
ago, owes its birth to the movement for higher education, 
which first brought girls out from a too often narrow 
home training into the broadening and invigorating 
stream of school and University life—a spirit which 
grew apace under the stimulus of the struggle for the 
Parliamentary suffrage, and which finally proved its 
worth in the esprit de corps inspiring the various women’s 
Services during the late War. 

This spirit of comradeship, combined with the fact 
that women were admitted to the franchise during the 
period when party activity had been suspended, first 
by the War, and latterly by the years of Coalition 
Government, has stimulated the formation of women’s 
societies on a non-party basis—societies in which women 
of otherwise differing views meet together to discuss 
and formulate decisions on questions such as complete 
equality of status as between the sexes in all spheres of 
life, equality of pay, and the general welfare of childhood 
and youth. All these being questions which may be 
supposed specially to appeal to women, it may be argued 
that the women members of Parliament, while owning 
allegiance to their parties on other questions, should 
act as a party in regard to them. 

Setting aside, however, the possibility that there 
may be differences of opinion among the women members 
on some of these questions, my view is that for them 
to attempt to act as a party would be a great, indeed 
a fatal, mistake. The claim that is being made is that 
women should be put on a basis of equal citizenship 
with men; not that they should attempt to claim any 
special position or privileges. Surely this means that 
they wish to work side by side with men—on local 
bodies, in the exercise of the franchise, in the House 
of Commons—with free interchange of views, without 
claiming any privileges or special consideration, ready 
to take their share in the work, and anxious to make 
sure the footing they have gained by showing what 
they can, as individual women, contribute to the common 
stock of knowledge and of effort. If, while claiming 
ach a place in the counsels of the recognized parties 
to which they severally belong, the women members 
also claim the right to set up their own party, will they 
not lay themselves open to the charge of demanding 
exceptional treatment—of wishing to “eat 
and have it” ? That isa complaint that all too readily 
comes to a man’s lips, and one to which women must 





1 © 1 
their cake 


before all things avoid giving any occasion. 
Again, if the women members form themselves inte 
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@ group, even in regard to “ women’s questions ” only, 
do they not thereby deprive themselves of the advantage 
which should be gained by discussing these matters at 
an early stage with their men colleagues? Many men 
have legal knowledge to which as yet few women can 
lay claim, and as a whole men have greater experience 
in business, both public and private, and it would seem 
that the aim of women should be to bring them into 
the discussion of these questions from the start. In 
any question concerning the relations of the sexes there 
must necessarily be a “ woman’s point of view,” and 
a woman’s sympathies and knowledge of her sex should 
reveal to her difficulties in the lives of other women of 
which men may have hitherto been unaware. But in the 
solution of all such problems we need the special gifts 
and endeavours of both sexes, and as, after all, no 
reforms can be carried without the assistance of men, 
common sense would seem to dictate that to this end 
women should endeavour to enlist the interest and 
co-operation of men at the earliest possible moment. 

Indeed, I am convinced that not only does the only 
sure road of advance consist in women taking their 
place in the ranks, so to speak, in close and constant 
co-operation with men in these questions, but that 
any other way is likely to create a reaction that might 
defeat, or at least retard, their ends. There can be no 
men or women able to take a broad view of their country’s 
interests who do not regard the suggestion of any 
division or antagonism on lines of so-called “ class ” 
as a great national danger, and who do not rejoice in 
every effort or institution that brings together members 
of different sections of the community to unite them 
in common aims and effort. Yet there is nothing either 
inherent or final in the circumstances which give rise 
to such distinctions. A parallel to our social structure 
is not to be found in a series of mountain ridges, sepa- 
rated by impassable ravines, but in a well-graduated 
slope—a slope which knows no barrier to character, 
ability, or education, and on which men and women, 
by means of these great forces, are continually passing 
and repassing cach other. It is unnecessary to refer 
to the many instances that can be cited to-day of men 
who have passed from one extremity of the slope to 
the other. But it is obviously otherwise with regard 
to distinction of sex. Nothing can alter that funda- 
mental fact in the life of every human being; and 
while women must be free to form their own societies, 
if they wish to do so, and difference of sex will always 
bring in its train distinctive qualities of mind and 
character, each with its own peculiar valuc, any attempt 
to form a women’s party in the political sphere would, 
it is to be feared, be driving in the thin end of the wedge 
of a cleavage of the most dangerous kind. 

Though deprecating, therefore, the suggestion of a 
women’s party, I hope for much good fellowship and 
co-operation between women members of Parliament. 
They will, I hope, be able to discuss among themselves 
measures affecting women and children that are to be 
brought before the House; and though it is impossible 
to expect that they should be of one mind in everything, 
if they are able to discuss things in a friendly spirit of 
comradeship, they should be able to form useful links 
between the different political parties. And they will 
have done something for political life in this country 
if it prove that, while loyal to the parties to which they 
severally belong, and striving each to contribute their 
share to the attainment of that great fellowship of 
men and women which I hold should be their goal, 
they may yet, by that comradeship among themselves 
which is a happy fruit of the wider opportunities open 
to women of our generation, be able to promote truer 


<< 
understanding, and therefore more friendly rela 


tionshj 
between members of all parties in the State. i 


COULD SPEKE RETURN! 
| Kensington Gardens, not far from the Broadwate, 
a plain granite obelisk bears this inscription :— ° 


In Memory of 
SPEKE 





VICTORIA NYANZA 
AND THE NILE 
1864 


A happy chance placed the equestrian statue of Energy 
by G. F. Watts, hard by this monument, as if symbolic) 
of the great explorer’s indomitable force of will, 

The narrative of Speke’s marvellous journeys throug) 
the unknown and inhospitable spaces of East Africa rea) 
like a romance. But could he return to the scene of }i 
labours, and view the changes that a few brief years hay 
witnessed, would he not exclaim that this is a great 
romance than any ? What would he have said if he ha 
been told, when he discovered the vast inland sea whic 
he named Victoria Nyanza, that in half a century’s tip 
English and German armies would be fighting each othe; 
beside these waters in a life and death struggle, whos 
theatre of war extended to almost every quarter of ¢} 
globe ? 

Speke could boast with St. Paul that he was in journey. 
ings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, ; 
perils by the heathen, in perils in the wilderness; j 
weakness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hungy 
and thirst. It was in August, 1858, that he first cast his 
eyes on the mysterious “ nyanza,” eoncerning which | 
had heard so much vague talk from the natives. So 
actually existed, and was not a figment of their imagin: 
tion. But was this in truth the great reservoir-soure 
of the immortal Nile? Did its waters run out to tl 
north or to the south, or was there no outlet at all 
These problems had to be left unsolved for the preser 
Speke had made a hurried rush from Kazé, on Lak 
Tanganyika, where he left Burton ; and thither he hadt 
retrace his steps without delay. But he knew now th 
task that lay before him. It inflamed his very being. H 
returned to England and made preparations for his grea 
adventure. Starting from Zanzibar in October, 1860, he- 
this time with Grant—found himself once more at Kaz 
in January, 1861. But eighteen months were to elaps 
before he reached the outlet whence the waters iss 


from the lake to fertilize the rich delta of Egypt. Thes 
eighteen months constitute an Odyssey. The contents 
of a single chapter of Speke’s journal run thus: “ Fir! 
taste of Usui taxation—Pillaged by Mfambi—Pillaged 


by Makaka—Pillaged by Lumeresi—Grant stripped b) 
M’yonga—Terrors and defections in the camp—Driven 
back to Kazé with new tribulations and impediments.” 
And all this in the lifetime of many of us! But 
not only in dangers did Speke share the experiences 
of Ulysses. If the Homeric hero besought 
to tarry with Circe, Calypso, Nausicaa and her father, 
Alcinous, Speke had to submit to prolonged hospitabl 
detention from Mtesa, King of Uganda, and other potet 
tates and their queens—especially their queens! To & 
who know the lake the route sclected by Speke in this 
expedition seems almost incomprehensible. He marchet 
northwards through Uganda, far to the west of Nya, 
and never saw its waters until he had overshot his mark 
and reached the Nile considerably below its exit from th 
lake. With great difficulty he marched up the river t 
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the spot where the stream dashes out in a tumultuous 
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which he christened the Ripon Falls. He 
t the great secret which had baffled investigators 
He descended the Nile to the 


egscade, 
had learn 
for two thousand years. 
Mediterrancan. 

Andnow ? Could Speke return there would be no need 
ofa tedious voyage round the Cape, or a long sojourn at 
Janzibar for the collection of porters and stores. A few 
weeks’ journey Via the Suez Canal (how he would hold up 
;is hands at this marvel of engineering !) takes him to 

Yombasa, the port of British East Africa now known 
as Kenya. He lands at his leisure in the morning, and, 
conveyed in a curious trolley, has time to visit the old 
Portuguese fort and the picturesque Roman Catholic 
cathedral, and enjoy a lunch at the club. He proceeds 
4 the station and seats himself in a comfortable first-class 
compartment of the mail train. Punctually at 2.45 the 
hain steams away on its journey into Central Africa. 
Quantum mutatus ab illo! At four o’clock there is a few 
minutes’ halt at Mazeras, where the explorer has time to 
visit the delightful government - botanical .gardens. At 
ix o'clock a well-cooked dinner awaits him at Samburu, 
and at ten he can, if he desires it, obtain further refresh- 
ments at Voi. His sleeping accommodation is then 
wady for him. At one o’clock the next day he reaches 
Nairobi, the capital of Kenya; but for two hours before 
this he has been passing through the national reserve of 
wild animals, where, regardless of the train, ostriches, 
bras, gitaffes, and deer of every kind skip and gambol 
at their will. 

Thirty years ago someone pitched a tent on the prairie 
where Nairobi now stands. If our traveller cares to break 
his journey here for twenty-four hours he will find beauti- 
ful avenues, streets with shops that would do credit to 
Bond Street, a palatial club, government house, churches, 
comfortable bungalows, golf links, and at least two hotels 
where, in equipment, attendance and menu, the dining- 
rooms compare not unfavourably with similar establish- 

ents in London. But perhaps he prefers to go on at 
once to the great lake. An hour for an excellent lunch 
at the station restaurant, and the train proceeds on its 
way. Before dusk there are glorious views to be seen 
from the carriage windows, for the line is ascending the 
llighlands where English men and women build houses, 

eate plantations and farms, and turn the wilderness 
ato a garden. As the train climbs higher and higher, 
up to eight thousand feet, it becomes distinctly cold ; 
and several blankets are needed in the night. The next 
morning there is the descent to the Nyanza Valley, and 
at 9.50 the train reaches Kisumu, the terminus of the 
Uganda railway on the shores of the lake, three thousand 
live hundred feet above sea level. Not two years or so 
to attain Victoria Nyanza, but a mere trifle of forty-three 
hours! And this Kisumu is Nairobi on a smaller scale, 
with hotel, club, golf links, avenues, bungalows, gardens, 
line shops, some kept by Europeans, others by Indians ; 

and in addition to all this there is a spacious and busy 
dockyard, where steamers can be built. A few minutes’ 
march from the railway station takes our traveller to the 
wharf, where the ‘Clement Hill,’ as fine a passenger 
steamer as he could wish for, is ready to convey him 
across the lake, and land him the next day at Entebbe, 
the capital of Uganda. There is a fine fleet of some 
ifteen steamers on the lake, and plenty of work for all 
of them, with native passenger traffic and rich cargoes of 
merchandize, cotton, coffee, sugar, bark, rubber, cattle, 
and much besides. Within the lifetime of many of us no 
European had ever seen this inland sea, and its very 
existence was doubtful. 

. Entebbe is exceedingly beautiful, and, right away, as 
it might be thought, from all civilization, all civilization 
is here, It is Nairobi over again, with more charming 





natural surroundings, and the glorious lake at its fect. 
Here the traveller can hire a motor-car and drive on an 
excellent road (Uganda is proud-of her roads) twenty-five 
miles through super-tropical scenery to Kampala, the 
commercial capital of Uganda—another centre of civiliza- 
tion. A railway covers the eight miles to Port Bell; 
and thence a steamer will convey the explorer some sixty 
miles to Jinja, where he can feast his eyes on the Ripon 
Falls, and feel with pride that he has seen the source of 
the Nile. So simple it is nowadays. And yet when we 
read Speke’s account of his perils and adventures, and 
realize the tremendous pluck and grit of the man, may it 
not be that there was more of joy for him in his journeyings 
than all these modern conveniences can give to us ? 
E. C. Cox. 


THE 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 





By EveLyN WRENCH. 

URING the continuance of the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley this summer there will be 
many important conventions and conferences from over- 
seas. The most spectacular will probably be that of the 
World Advertising Convention, to which several thousands 
of advertising experts—experts in Puffery Carlyle would 
have said—will come from the United States, Canada 
and elsewhere. Equally important will be the meeting 
of the American Bar Association in July, at which the 

British and Canadian delegates will act as joint hosts. 

. * * * 

Important as are both these gatherings, there will be 
no assembly at Wembley more pregnant with possibilities 
for good than the Imperial Labour Conference which is 
to take place during the summer, and at which repre- 
sentatives of all the industrial and labour organizations, 
both in the Old Country and throughout the Empire, 
will be present. A special correspondent of the Observer 
tells us that the idea sprang from the mind of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson. Whoever was responsible, the idea of 
summoning Labour representatives from all parts of the 
British Empire was an inspiration. All who are acquainted 
with conditions in the self-governing Dominions 
aware how great is the need for better knowledge on the 
part of the various Labour movements of one another. 
There have, in the past, been many occasions on which 
delegates of Labour organizations from this country 
have visited the Dominions and vice versa; yet, in the 
long history of the British Empire, and the rise to power 
of the Labour movement, this is the first occasion on 
which a kind of Imperial Labour Parliament has assembled. 

* * . * 


are 


Personal contact is the solution of many of our Empire 
problems, and personal contact. on the part of the Labour 
leaders is just as important as the meeting of scientists, 
doctors, clergymen and men of business. He would have 
to be a puny sort of person who could come to Wembley 
and mect his Labour brethren from all sections of the 


British Commonwealth and not have his imagination 
fired. On the agenda paper will probably be a number 


of the same headings as were discussed by the Imperial 
Economic Conference last year ; 
migration within the Empire, the development of inter- 
Empire trade, the much-discussed question of British 
nationality and a common citizenship throughout the 
British Commonwealth, and, of course, industrial problems 
Let us hope that although the Irish Free 


such, for instance, as 


generally. 


State is not participating in the Exhibition, Irish Labour 
will be represented. 


What Ireland requires more than 





anything else at the present time is a little first-hand 
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knowledge concerning conditions throughout His Majesty’s 


Dominions overseas. 
* * * * 


Bearing a share of the “ white man’s burden” is not 
an altogether popular task in these enlightened days 
of self-determination, as the people of the United States 
are finding out. Just as British rule in India and else- 
where comes in for criticism, so does the administration 
ef the United States in the Philippines and in Porto 
Rico. The continuous political turmoil in this West 
Indian island is said to be due to the ambiguity of the 
present situation, for Porto Rico is neither a colony, nor 
a territory, nor a State. Home Rule sentiment is very 
strong. According to the Literary Digest, of the two 
chief political parties in the island, the Unionist and 
the Republican, the former is advocating complete 
independence, while the latter is urging full membership 


in the Union of the United States. 
* x * * 


The present unsettled situation has caused the Madrid 
Esfera to send a special correspondent on a tour of 
the former Spanish colonies to note the progress made 
in the quarter of a century elapsed since 1898. This 
authority considers that the majority of the Porto 
Ricans realize that complete independence is practically 
impossible. Progressive opinion is, therefore, concen- 
trating its efforts on an attempt to obtain self-govern- 
ment for Porto Rico along the lines of the Irish Free 
State. The correspondent of La Esfera writes as 
follows :— 


“Porto Ricans will now fight for entire home rule. They want 

a Porto Rican Government, Porto Rican officials in the various 

branches of the administration, Porto Rican troops, and Porto 

Rican police. They hope to achieve their aims by lawful means. 

But the agitation in the Philippines seems to be finding echo in 

Porto Rico and to spread the feeling that the colonial enterprises 
of the United States are ending in a fiasco.” 
* * * * 


The comments on the rum-running treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States in the American 
Press are for the most part couched in friendly terms. 
The Providence Bulletin, for instance, remarks: ‘“* No 
controversial issue which has arisen between Great 
Britain and the United States in this century affords 
more solid satisfaction in its settlement.” From the 
standpoint of brevity the new treaty is regarded as one 
of the most remarkable international documents on 
record, for it consisted of only three short typewritten 
pages. 

* * * * 

A special word of congratulation is due to Lord 
Atholstan, the public-spirited proprietor of the Montreal 
Star, who has offered a gift of £100,000 towards the 
crusade against tuberculosis which he hopes the Quebec 
Government will take up. He suggests that the pro- 
vincial Government should take measures similar to 
those followed at Framingham, Massachusetts, where at 
the instance of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
a house-to-house canvass was made by thirty-four 
nurses and selected representatives, the information 
obtained being carefully tabulated and scrutinized. 
An intensive world health crusade is what we require 
in all countries. 

* * * 

On the subject of how to make good coffee, I have 

received the following :— 
Sin,—In the recipe (in the Spectator of February 23rd) for 
*“*making excellent coffee in three’ minutes,” two omissions, 
certainly one, seem to make the recipe (as given) valueless :— 
(1) No proportion of chicory to beans is given; (2) the quart jug 
is filled with hot water whether coffee is being made for two 
persons or for two hundred ! !—Il am, Sir, &c., F. W. C. 


Midhurst. 
* * * * 


The South African Party is in for anxious times, and 
General Smuts’ small majority of six seems likely to 





dwindle yet further. There are two by-elections in the 
near future—that at Umvoti in Natal, where his Supporter 
Sir Drummond Chaplin, will probably be returned, ang 
that at Wakkerstroom which Mr. 
Administrator of the Transvaal, is contesting. Wakke. | 
stroom is a strong Nationalist centre, and there js poo 
likelihood that a Nationalist will be returned. | recolles 
passing through the railway station near Wakkerstrogn, 
in 1913 on a crisp spring morning when General Both, | 
arrived. Outside the station were gathered g Ig, | 
group of burghers on their ponies, and a Pictures, 
party they made. A horse was waiting for Gene 
Botha, and he and the calvacade of his supporters roe 
off to Wakkerstroom to conduct a political meetiy, 
A decade brings many changes, even on the high veld 
and electioneering at Wakkerstroom to-day is probably 
carried on in Ford cars—more expeditious but not haj 
as picturesque. 


THE 


— 


THEATRE. 





“THE DUCHESS OF MALFI” AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


The Duchess of Malfi is a play that abounds in difficulties 
Mr. Archer is not alone in finding insufficient the motives of 
the Arragonian Brethren for forbidding the Duchess’s secop 
marriage and compassing her death ; and it does great credit 
to the Cambridge University Marlowe Society that, thou) 
they could not conceal this discrepancy, they handsomely 
glossed it over. It can be partially explained by Ferdinand; 
insanity, and one of the chief successes of the production was 
the rendering of Ferdinand. Not only did he look the par, 
but he made it coherent and convincing, even when he raved 
most and flung himself upon his shadow. Another triumpl 
was the character of Antonio. Try as one will, reading the 
play, to find a satisfactory conception of him, one is conscious 
of disappointment. This Antonio had great vitality and a 
disarming air of being ready for, but unequal to, his fate. He 
looked a gentleman always, not merely at audit-time, to quote 
Ferdinand’s tasteless gibe. The Duchess herself was excellent. 
She suffered nobly, and her voice lent itself readily to the dia- 
lect of despair. Perhaps she was a little too indifferent to 
Bosola’s indecorous affrightments. We are sorry to have i 
criticize Bosola, on whom, in the matter of interpretation, falls 
the heaviest burden of the play. He acted extremely well 
but he was content not to dominate the play as he might have 
done. The malcontent and moralist in him were admirabl 
brought out, but he was too fretful, not deadly and purposeli! 
enough. The scene in which he brings the Duchess “by 
degrees to mortification ’’ was taken too quickly ; it escaped 
being ludicrous at the cost of some impressiveness. All thi 
minor characters, especially Cariola and the Old Lady (who 
looked strangely young) were well done, and the music and 


costumes were not the least delightful part of a very satisfying 


and memorable performance. L. P. Harmiey. 


“THE FOREST” AT ST. MARTIN'S 
THEATRE. 8.30—2.30. 
Mr. GALswortuy’s new play cannot be described as enter 
taining. Several men die of exhaustion or are killed by 
natives in an African jungle, while several others in Londoa 
make large sums of money by speculation on the formers 
chances of survival. 

The object of the play, it is said, is to prove that there 
absolutely no real connexion between the fortunes of the 
men who are doing the real work of civilizing a continent 
and the financial promoters who hope to make money out 
of the explorers’ vicissitudes. The truth of this assertion 
Mr. Galsworthy demonstrates with all his usual emphasis and 
precision, but naturally in doing so he also demonstrates 
that the two halves of his play have no more connexion that 
explorers and financiers. Hence the interest flags. 

The production has the intelligent realism and skilful 
casting that we have learnt to expect from the Reandean 


A. G Robertson, the | 
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Company There was at least one delightful moment. The 
0 - 


chief capitalist’s secretary (Mr. J. H. Roberts) had spread a 
false report that the explorers had got through safely, and 
had discovered a diamond field, in order to send up the price 
of his master’s shares, so that the latter could “ unload ”’ 
them upon an unsuspecting public, before the slump came at 





: ws of the explorers’ deaths. The secretary asks if, 

—— SS t be some truth in tl rt that 1 
t after all, there may not be some truth in the repo vat he 
end has spread—the explorers may really be safe. The capi- 
Botts | talist (Mr. Franklin Dyall) answers him with a sort of gigantic 

large | recring wink, which is simply inimitable. Perhaps we cannot 
PESquie mise it more highly than to say that even at the end of 
enere| the fourth act of The Forest it penctrated to the audience’s 
Sto: | appreciation. EvELYN STRACHEY. 
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UNIVERSAL ‘“ ALL-IN” INSURANCE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin—I am grateful to Mr. McCulloch for his letter in last 
week’s Spectator expressing the views of a working man on 
the proposals for an “ All-in ” Insurance. This is a sample 
of a very large number of communications received from 
various parts of the country and revealing the keen interest 
which workers are taking in efforts to obtain security for 
themselves and their loved ones in the main ills of life.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
T. T. Broan. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin—In the Spectator of March 8th you give some detailed 
particulars of Mr. Broad’s scheme for “ All-in” Insurance. 
May I point out an omission which is common to Sir W. 
Beveridge’s scheme also and to most similar schemes and 
charities, viz., the ummarried woman, whose lot is often a 
very hard one? A woman who loses her husband loses her 
means of support and may be thrown on the world to make 
her own way, and when this is very difficult for her, she will 
need the help offered in the schemes. But the unmarried 
woman has always been without such support, and during 
the years that her sister has had her husband’s wages coming 
in, and has had her husband to share her anxieties, she has 
been ploughing a lonely furrow, bearing the full burden of 
perhaps uncertain work as well as uncertain health. If she 
is definitely unemployed, from sickness or otherwise, she is 
provided for, but if she can do and can get a little work, it 
becomes a constant strain to keep things going. 

With my limited experience, I cannot see how her case 
can be met without undermining her independence, but I 
think some of the almost excessive consideration shown to 
the widow might be passed over to her. A widow in her 
twenties or "thirties should be quite as capable as the spinster 
of earning her own living; presumably she did so before 
marrying, and, given a pension, say for two years, she should 
be able to pick up the threads again. A widow with children 
ls, of course, another story.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Biggleswade, Beds. E. OAKEsHOTT. 


Miss D. Wooldridge writes :—‘* Both Sir William Beveridge 
and Mr. T. T. Broad have left out a very important item in 
their “ All-in” schemes of Social Insurance—i.e., burial 
insurance, This type of insurance is confined to the working 
classes, and they spend some £35,000,000 annually to assure 
themselves of decent burial.” 


A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND? 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 

Sir,—Mrs. Williams-Ellis is admirably provocative in her 
article, “A Civic Sense in England?” Even the Civic 
Societies of Birmingham, Leeds and other towns, to whose 
work she does scant justice, have good reason for gratitude to 
anyone who pillories in public the conditions which, in face 

of widespread apathy, they are trying to alleviate. 
But Civie Societies represent only the protest of a few 
against the environment of the many. The squalor which 
our gencration found existing around, and dully regarded as 





inseparable from, industry is surely not satisfactorily explained 
by saying that the men who built our towns never faced the 
fact that they were going to live in them. Our towns as such 
were, generally speaking, made by men who were not going te 
live in them, and who avoided facing any civic or political 
facts. Indeed, if in an inquiry into who made our towns it 
were permissible to use “the argument from design,” it 
would be easy to prove that our towns were made by nobody. 
It is certainly true that no one consciously thought of town- 
making when mean streets and grim factories were built any- 
how and anywhere. The tumultuous rush of industrial 
expansion which trampled down rural life and overwhelmed 
historic town units is over. Civilization is recovering its 
breath, and as it contemplates Wigan, Glasgow or Bermondsey 
it is very properly horrified to see what unthinkingly it has 
allowed to grow up. 

To cure squalor by arousing civic pride—that is a great aim. 
But there seem to be two particular difficulties in applying 
the remedy. First is the obvious one that civic pride is a 
sentiment largely conditioned by local facts, and is therefore 
most feeble where it is most required to be strong. The 
second point is what an American writer recently has called 
“ the political disintegration of large cities.” Civic boundarics 
do not now for the most part contain social or industrial 
units. The Manchester business man, whose Rolls-Royce 
enables him to live in Derbyshire or Staffordshire, escapes 
the offence of mean streets, as well as the burden of the rates. 
Wimbledon, Weybridge and Woking owe to London popula- 
tions which think that they owe nothing to London beyond 
what they pay in rates on office or factory premises, and at the 
same time contribute little or nothing to the life of the localities 
in which they sleep. Classes are segregated and divided by 
physical barriers, and it is no wonder that civic pride is hard 
to arouse and responsibility for squalor hard to fix. London 
is almost, if not quite, past praying for ; it would certainly be 
past working for were it not that the threat of a population of 
15 or 20 millions is so imminent and so appalling. Other 
cities may nerve themselves for the task of keeping or regaining 
civic unity by a determination to avoid at all costs becoming 
what London now is. 

Civic sense by all means, so that from it may arise a general 
intolerance of squalor in all parts of the body civic. But first 
must come a reintegration of civic life, and the remedying of 
the morbid conditions of our cities, which create in their 
centres great patches of disregarded poverty and repression, 
and around them zones of comfort, charitably-minded, per- 
haps, but carefully withdrawn from sordid realities. Among 
the motives for such a reintegration will certainly be know- 
ledge of the danger of giving class-consciousness a physical 
basis. The whole process by which our towns have spread 
and outgrown historic and administrative boundaries creates 
areas of class-consciousness and embitters feeling in many 
such areas. The old civic units cannot be restored. We have 
nowadays to think of larger units, it may be of nothing less 
than whole regions. Only by regional planning, which 
preserves local administrative areas for local purposes, can the 
burdens, which at present fall on those parts of the community 
least able to bear them, be equitably distributed, and new 
civic centres where both industry and human life can develop 
fully and freely be established.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. McG. Eacar, Sccretary. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 

8 Gray’s Inn Place, Gray's Inn, London, W.C. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—The writer of the article in your issue of February 23rd 
draws a sombre picture of life in our large towns, and questions 
whether there is such a thing as a civic sense in this country. 
While it is undoubtedly true thet far too little attention has 
been paid to civic amenities in the larger industrial towns, 
the writer’s strictures are too sweeping. ‘The older University 
towns, including Edinburgh, may be exempted from these 
strictures. Recreational facilities, on which great stress is 
laid in the article, are most abundantly provided in Edinburgh. 
For example, the total area of the public parks and open spaces 
here is 1,874 acres, or about 1 acre for every 225 of the popula- 
tion. The Corporation have laid out a magnificent golf course 
@1 the Braid Hills, and they have provided in addition eight 
| cther public golf courses. ‘They have also provided 73 public 
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tennis courts, and 31 public bowling greens, and they give 
facilities for cricket, football, hockey and other games in the 
public parks. They also provide public libraries and reading 
rooms, public baths with swimming ponds, children’s gym- 
nasia, &c. This enumeration of recreational facilities does 
not take account of the provision made by private clubs and 
associations, which is very extensive. In the above respect 
it may be said that all classes of the population are adequately 
catered for here. 

While the lay-out of what was called the new town of 
Edinburgh is an example of good town planning, as under- 
stood at the time, and considering the requirements of the 
period, there are other (newer) districts in the city where the 
development has been very unsatisfactory. If regard is to be 
had to civic amenities in future development of cities much 
may be accomplished by means of well considered town- 
planning schemes. In this connexion I heartily endopse 
the view that consultation with other Local Authorities and 
exchange of ideas would be of great value. We have recog- 
nized this to some extent in Edinburgh. The Corporation 
have invited the assistance of citizens with special skill and 
knowledge, and as a result a Consultative Committee on Town 
Planning, to consider and report upon the development of the 
city generally—in its central as well as in its outer areas—has 
been formed. 

Though we in Edinburgh are so well endowed by nature— 
we have over ten miles of sea front on our northern boundary, 
and the great range of the Pentland Hills on our southern 
boundary—we shall still have to take care that we avoid in 
future development the dull, depressing monotony that is so 
apparent in certain parts of our city, and, alas! in too many 
other places less favoured than we are.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas B. Wuirtson. 
(Chairman of Town Planning Committee.) 
27 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 





[To the Editor of the SpectaTor.] 

Sin.—As a commercial traveller who for the last five years 
has spent considerably more than half his time in London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Hull, and Immingham, with occasional 
pleasure visits to Scotland and Devon, may I be allowed to 
say that your description of many of ourlarge towns as mining- 
camps is not at all too strong? Wherever I happen to be 
I try to see the suburbs, local government buildings, and, 
of course, the amusements, of a town, in addition to its 
business quarters, and in spite of a full share of a Yorkshire- 
man’s “ patriotism” for his own county, I am convinced 
that we have no town so good to work in as London. As 
for theatres, music, art, and most certainly in opportunities 
for games of every kind, comparison is impossible. My 
business is centred in Bradford, which seems to have escaped 
mention in your columns. Every time I return from London, 
Bradford seems dirtier, more squalid and more “ soulless.” 
I enclose two prints of photographs that might interest you. 
The need for smoke legislation is every bit as urgent here as 
in Sheffield. That you should criticise one and not the other 
is probably a mere oversight. In spite of your own assertion 
to the contrary, I think Londoners have a perfect right to 
find fault with the industrial northern towns on this score 
of smoke.—I am, Sir, &e., J. A. H. 

|The photographs enclosed show Bradford under a normal 
cloud of obscuring smoke, and Bradford with clear air while 
the factory workers were on strike.—Ep. Spectator.| 





The Lord Mayor of Leeds, Sir Edwin Airey, sends the 
following memorandum :—‘* Mrs. Williams-Ellis, like Professor 
Adshead, werkens her case by over-exaggeration. Our 
industrial towns -lack many amenities, and one is often sur- 
prised to find how fine the human products of these towns are, 
in spite of the dismal and uphelpful surroundings in which 
they live. But in Leeds, as elsewhere, I can assure your 
contributor there is a constant effort alike on the part of the 
‘City Fathers’ and of unofficial citizens to brighten and 
cheer the lives of their fellow-townsmen. Here there is not 
space to enumerate even a few of the forms these efforts take ; 
we can but urge your contributor to come and make acquain- 
tance with them for herself. The exchange of ideas which 
the suggests is doubtless a desirable thing, but possibly it is 
more desirable that those who inaugurate crusades should 
make sure first of their facts.” 


—! 
ASYLUM REFORM. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sim,—Will you allow me to correct the wrong im 
which is likely to be conveyed by Dr. Risien Russelj 
on the subject of Asylum Reform ? 

It is quite true that “a large number of patients 8 
from mental disorders are best treated in Nursing hop, 
away from the atmosphere of an asylum”; but go long . 
they are not certifiable there is nothing to prevent ys die 
so; and even when they are certified, I have not found ; 
the course of twenty-five years’ practice that the Lime: 
Commissioners ever objected to having suitable cases jn ting, 
care, so long as proper notice was given to admit of th; 
inspection of the patient and the provisions made for ki 
comfort and safety. Under Section 46 of the Lunacy te 
they can even grant leave for more than one certified patie 
being kept in one home. Dr. Russell’s recommendatig 
therefore, that “the Lunacy Laws should be so revises , 
to allow of people being treated in homes away from asylyp, 
if, in the opinion of the medical man in charge of the my 
this is the best way of dealing with the patient's conditiq, 
can only be interpreted that still greater facilities should \, 
given than are granted at present. If he means that docts 
should be able to place certifiable patients in any nuniy 
home they may choose, this would be incurring great rig, 
for the ordinary nursing home is not adapted for the lengtiy 
treatment which most mental patients require. We canny 
keep an otherwise healthy person for months in bed or ghy 
up in one room. Besides, there is always the possibility 
even in mild forms of derangement, of ‘the patient becominy 
dangerous-to himself or to others, or merely noisy and troul. 
some. It is on account of this possibility, and not from fy 
of being prosecuted by the Board of Control, as Dr. Rusy 
states, that the owners of nursing homes refuse mental cass 

As you, Sir, pointed out in your leading article, the fi 
of the genuinely insane in our asylums presents a probley 
more urgent. The public has always had a dread of thes 
institutions, based on the fact that they are primarily plac 
of detention, and not hospitals for the treatment of ment 
disorders, which they profess to be. Now, it is one thi 
to call for the appointment of a Royal Commission, a 
another to make practical suggestions which will ens 
that the Commission serves a useful end. The _princips 
reform that is needed, in my opinion, is that our asylum 
should be transformed into real mental hospitals, on the line 
of other hospitals, by the appointment of visiting physician 
each to treat a small number of patients. This woul 
lead to a healthy rivalry, investigations would be made |) 
the hundreds and thousands, and we should increase there) 
our knowledge of brain and mind and their disorders. | 
public asylums the medical service would be honorary ; av 
in private asylums, where the patient or his friends choos 
the medical attendant, he would be paid by those who engag 
him. Even the staff of attendants should not be entire 
residential, but should consist in part of voluntary or pw 
assistants—specially trained companion-attendants—wh 
would exercise a wholesome influence on the patients. 

If this were done, we should do away with many of tl 
present grievances, especially with the frequent complaint 
of wrong detention and ill-treatment, or lack of treatment 
the patient would come in contact with healthy minds wh 
would bring in the fresh atmosphere of the outer world, s 
that he would feel no longer a prisoner; and the dread 
asylums would cease. for they would become mental hospit» 
in actuality, and not in name only.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BERNARD HoLiANper, M.D. 


Pressing 
8 lett, 


Ufferin, 


57 Wimpole Street, W. 1. 


THE HARNETT CASE AND THE PUBLIC 





[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—I notice that the medical profession has been vei 


but I should strongly recommend the heads of the medic 

° rt ° ° { 
profession to examine with care the evidence of certain “ 
the medical witnesses for the defence. 


feature in the case was the apparent prejudice displayed \ 
some of the medical witnesses for the defence ; which right! 





There cab 


Jed the jury to discredit much of their testimony. 


seriously disturbed by the verdict in the Harnett ©% | 


The most astonishing | 
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SO 
no doubt that the jury rejected much of the medical 


ce for the defence as unreliable, because of the attitude 
medical witnesses towards Mr. Harnett. His testimony 
unshaken, being also corroborated by documentary and 
vs ndent evidence at every point where it was possible or 
once to expect corroboration. 
“ these circumstances, the most serious issues are raised 
by “m decision of the Government to indemnify Dr. Bond in 
the damages and costs. I understand that Dr. Bond is in 
receipt of a salary of £3,000 a year as a Lunacy Commissioner. 
{ trust that the House of Commons will resist any attempt to 
pass a Supplementary Estimate to meet this payment until 
the shorthand notes of the trial, which have been transcribed, 
are printed and circulated for the information of the House of 


eviden 
of the 


Commons. : 
It is, apparently, intended that the taxpayers shall be 


called upon to finance indefinite further litigation. A more 
improper use of public money cannot be conceived than to 
attempt to secure a reversal of the verdict of the Special Jury 
in the Appeal Court. It is true that there are strong legal 
arguments, on the principle of novus actus interveniens, for 
contending that the particular defendants were only liable for 
part of the injury done to Mr. Harnett ; but, even assuming 
that the Court of Appeal so holds, the liability then will only 
be shifted on to other shoulders. 

Another remarkable ¥eature of the case is that Mr. Harnett 
(perhaps unwisely) was careful to inform the people responsible 
for detaining him from December, 1912, that he intended to 
bring actions against everyone concerned “ in the detention of 
a sane man.” This promise was treated by the medical 
officers as evidence of “* instability of mind,” and of ** harbour- 
ing vengeance’ against innocent people. The incidental 
facts disclosed in the case were of a most amazing description. 
It is quite clear that there is no classification in either the 
asylums, or the mental homes, and practically no treatment. 
These mental homes are carried on as private businesses by 
the doctors who keep them. In one case, where the charge 
was over ten guineas a week, the doctor was 80 years of age, 
and the authorized visiting medical officer was a country 
surgeon. 

The inmates of the asylums would seem to fall under three 
heads: (1) The insane; (2) The sane who have become 
insane through their detention ; (3) The sane who retain their 
sanity, notwithstanding their detention among lunatics. 
The horrible situation of the second class cannot easily be 
conceived ; but perhaps the British Medical Association may 
have a little sympathy for such unfortunate creatures. It is 
certain that there should be an immediate examination and 
recertification of all the inmates of the mental homes which 
are run for profit with only the kind of supervision that 
I have indicated above. 

The legal side of the administration of the Lunacy Law in 
regard to property is seemingly carried on in a curious way, 
as will be seen in the following facts which were admitted by 
the Crown in the Harnett case. Mr. Harnett was a man 
with an estate bringing in over £1,200 a year at the time the 
receiver in lunacy was appointed. Yet for four years after 
the appointment of the receiver he was allowed no money ; 
and then the princely sum of 2s. 6d. a week was granted to 
him. On one occasion he desired his solicitor to visit him, 
which would have cost a sum of five guineas, including all 
expenses. This expenditure was not permitted by the 
Master in Lunacy. It was also sworn to that Mr. Harnett 
was never visited by anyone for two years ; yet the statutory 

duty of the Commissioners is to see that the person applying 
for the reception order, or some substitute suitable to the 
patient, should visit the patient at least once in six months. 

Ihave written at this length because it is an awful fact that 
this state of things should be permitted to continue while the 
Government spends more of the taxpayer’s money in the hope 
of snatching some technical reversal in the Court of Appeal 
of the verdict and judgment entered in this case. Mr. Har- 
hett’s correspondence and diaries disclosed the conditions 
prevailing in these asylums and mental homes. It 
was for the jury to estimate all these matters. In my humble 
opinion, with some special means of knowledge, I think the 
verdict was a right and righteous verdict, and the Government 
should take action accordingly.—I am, Sir, &e., 

74 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 3. C. H. Norman. 
(We cannot profess to first-hand knowledge of this case. 





Mr. Norman is alone responsible for the statements made and 
inferences drawn. They are, however, no more severe in 
general than the comments of the Judge who conducted the 
case with such impartiality and such care for the public 
interests involved. We wholly agree that matters cannot 
rest where they are, and that with a view to a comprehensive 
reform of our Lunacy laws Parliament should have a com- 
plete shorthand report of the evidence placed before its 
—Eb. Spectator.] 


MR. MASSINGHAM AND THE POPLAR 
QUESTION. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—I have read with great surprise the attacks which Mr. 
H. W. Massingham has made on Mr. Asquith in the Spectator 
of March Ist, and in another weekly journal, for daring to 
raise the Poplar issue. Will your readers credit the statement 
that the Nation, under Mr. Massingham’s editorship, teok 
the same serious view of the Poplar administration as Mr. 
Asquith has taken, and that it called upon the Labour Party 
to dissociate itself from the Poplar Guardians’ policy? Mr. 
Massingham, as editor of the Nation, was responsible for the 
following in the issue of May 27th, 1922: ‘ The real gravamen 
of the charge against Poplar is that the Guardians are attacking 
our ordinary wages system, and the distribution of wealth of 
which it is a part, by a process of sabotage. . . . The Poplar 
Guardians’ way of rectifying bad distribution is the worst 
possible. It rallies all the forces of reaction most effectively 
against them, and gravely impedes every better method of 
redress. For it enables every Conservative in the country to 
point the finger of alarm and scorn at Labour administration. 
And they are justified in holding that, if a Labour Govern- 
ment were to administer the national resources on such a 
plan, it would spell ruin for every section of the community. 
For extravagant out-relief, though the worst of the Poplar 
vices, is not the only one. Waste and extravagance are 
everywhere manifest in the expenditure of public money. . . . 
Here is another radically wrong method of abolishing the 
present wages system. Add to these follies a really criminal 
slackness in revising cas¢s receiving relief, and a refusal to 
take legal proceedings against persons for concealing their 
sources of income, and you have social irresponsibility carried 
to an extreme. Is this a foretaste of what Labour Govern- 
ment would mean if Labour came into power? We do not 
believe it, but it is natural that every defender of things as 
they are should believe it. What is our Labour Party doing 
to dissociate itself from this bad administration of Poplar, and 
to make clear to the nation that its policy of social economic 
reform runs along quite different lines?” 

When the Labour Government, in the person of Mr. 
Wheatley, showed that it was not dissociating itself from the 
Poplar policy, it was challenged by Mr. Asquith on grounds 
precisely the same as those which Mr. Massingham took in 
May, 1922.—I am, Sir, &c., OSWALD JONES. 

14 Victoria Crescent, Dewsbury. 


THE MINERS AND THE PRICE OF COAL, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

S1r,—The miners say that they are not earning a living wage, 
and that the industry can afford to pay them more. 
The colliery owners say that they are already paying the 
last shilling that they can afford and that an increase would 
mean their own extinction, and that of the trade. Is it not 
obvious that the main point for the committee that is 
to hold the conference is an inquiry on what are the profits 
of the coal merchants? Except for the game dealers who 
throughout the autumn give you three to four shillings a 
brace for grouse which they sell next day for anything up to 
ten, I can conceive no trade where profiteering must be 
so rampant.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED FARQUHAR, 


ANALYSIS OF THE LABOUR PARTY, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,—I thank “ Analyst ” for his regrets. As to whether the 
Jewish Labour Members of Parliament are generally of recent 
alien origin, 1 can only say that I do not know, and that the 
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question does not seem to me to be of much importance. 
Some of our greatest Englishmen and some of our best 
sovercigns have been of recent alien origin, and on the merely 
residential basis an Irishman or Welshman, as such, should 
always be preferred to an undiluted Anglo-Saxon, if such 
ean be found. What I do consider important is the intro- 
duction of a man’s religion into a purely political question. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Atrrep L. EMANUEL. 
21C Woodstock Road, Oxford, 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION AND 
SOMEWHERE TO SLEEP. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTrator.] 


Sirn—So much has been said in the Press and elsewhere 
about the difficulty of accommodating visitors to London 
this summer in connexion with the British Empire Exhibition 
that we think you may like to know just how far we have 
gone in preparing a register of accommodation. 

You will probably be aware that some little time ago 
Messrs. ‘Thomas Cook and Sons and ourselves were appointed 
by the Board of the British Empire Exhibition to investigate 
the whole question of accommodation in and around London, 
with a view to finding out the numbers we could reasonably 
expect to accommodate during the months between the 
opening of the Exhibition in April and its close in October. 

Since that time we have gone very carefully into the ques- 
tion, and we have already prepared a register which contains 
over 5,000 names. We are thus able to accommodate 
approximately 14,000 persons in apartments, and 11.000 in 


furnished houses and flats. Our lists are being added to | 


every day as more and more people are coming to realize 
the desirability of being registered with the Official Bureau 
instead of depending on their individual efforts. 


While Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons are looking after | 


the question of hotels, we ourselves are concentrating on 
private accommodation, which includes flats and houses, 
both furnished and unfurnished. board-residence and the like. 
Between two and three hundred London house agents are 
co-operating with us in order to ensure that our lists shall be 
as comprehensive as possible, and we are in close touch with 
travel agencies both in this country and overseas. 

In order to ensure that the best possible use will be made of 
the rooms available we are regarding such places as Brighton, 
Eastbourne, and many others which are within easy train 
journey from London as suburbs for the period of the Exhibi- 
tion, and we are including on our lists those people with 
accommodation throughout all the Home Counties. 

We are sending you this formal statement on the subject 
in the hope that when visitors, particularly visitors from the 
North, realize the elaborate preparations that are being made 
to house them, they will be able to estimate at their true 








value the somewhat alarmist rumours which have got into | 


circulation. 
So far as organization can meet the difficulties caused by 


the large numbers of visitors who will undoubtedly come to | 
Wao : P Liege | 
London, that organization is already in being.—We are, | 


Sir, &c., WuitFrieLp BAKER AND Co., Lrp. 
(Il. Whitfield Baker, Managing Director.) 
The British Empire Exhibition, 
5b Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


THE POPULATION QUESTION. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 

Sm,—May I refer to “The Problem of Population,” by Mr. 
Harold Cox? In the chapter entitled ‘* Racial Improvement ”’ 
he writes as follows: ‘* By the surgical severance of certain 
ducts in the body it is possible to deprive both males and 
females of the power of procreation, without depriving them 
of any of their legitimate rights. Sterilization by this method 
is very easily performed, especially in the case of the male, 
and recovery is rapid. It destroys none of the human desires 
or powers—except the power to create a new life—and is 
said even to improve the general health of males, while 
leaving females in this respect unaffected.” 

Mr. Cox goes on to explain the lines on which the authorities 





—<$<$<$— 
of asylums for the feeble-minded in the United Sta, 
mainly to have proceeded, figures showing that up to ht 
ber, 1921, over 3,000 operations had been performed, Ninn 
we not learn something from America ?—I am, Sir, be 


F.A.¢, 


SAVE THE ‘VICTORY’ FUND. 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 

Smr,— With a view to augmenting the fund, Admiral} Sturdy 
has secured the surplus copper with which the famous Vese 
was sheathed below the water line in 1797, and medallioy 
depicting the ‘ Victory’ breaking the line at Trafalya, a 
being struck. New Year donors of 10s. and upwards vil 
be presented with one of these valuable mementogs, b 
secure a medal made out of guaranteed genuine ‘ Victory’ 
copper donations should be sent to Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Doveton Sturdee, Bart., Victory Offices, 233 High 
Holborn, W.C. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., : 

A. E. Carty Le, Hon. Organiser, 





“IF THOU KNOWEST WHAT THOU DOEs?” 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sm,—May I venture to question your interpretation of the 
verse from the Codex Bezae—* O man, if indeed thou know, r 
what thou doest,” &. (February 9th)? Surely such y 
expression, “thou art blessed,” is too strong as applied ty 
@ man who was merely not acting against his conscience, 
whether his act was right or wrong (your werds). It seems t) 
point rather to a far vision of a time when man would |» 
guided no longer by rule and precept but by the motions of 
his free spirit. 

That was the goal to which all Christ’s teachings looks; 
forward ; when law (such, for instance, as that relating t) 
Sabbath breaking) would be no longer needed, because, 9s 
in the beautiful words with which Virgil took leave of Dante, 
man would be then “ king and priest ” over himself.—I an 
Sir, &e., C. M. Hupsoy, 

Worthing. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Srr WatTerR RALEIGH MemoriIAL FuNnp.—Lord Balfour, 


Lord Curzon, Mr. Asquith and others write :—* Some ol | 


the friends of the late Sir Walter Raleigh are collecting a 
fund in honour of his eighteen years’ work in Oxford. As 
his friendships and his influence extended far beyond Oxford, 
they invite subscriptions from all who desire to contribute. 
His friend, Mr. Robert Anning Bell, R.A., has offered to 
design a window for the South side of the Library of Merton 
College. The Governing Body of the College has welcome! 
the proposal to commemorate in this way his tenure of the 
Merton Professorship of English Literature. The cost of 
executing Mr. Bell’s design will be the first charge on the fund 
now to be raised. But it is hoped that the greater portion 
will be devoted to augmenting the Departmental Library of 
the English School in Oxford. It is not proposed to founl 
any prize in Professor Raleigh’s name, for he disliked al 
examinations, and especially competitive examination. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Raleigh Memorial Fund, 
Barelays Bank, High Street, Oxford.” 


POETRY. 


THE SPIDER IN EARLY SPRING. 


Hunery he is, and old, 
And dreads the draughty cold, 
Spare is his web, and still 
The breezes rustle chill, 
Thro’ his threadbare gown they win him ; 
The flies have fled, 
He hath not fed, 
And his stomach is strange within him ; 
So he gathers his arms and his legs together, 
And curses the frosty weather. 
Frank PENN SMITH 
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FORTHCOMING SPRING BOOKS 
! TWELVE YEARS AT THE GERMAN IMPERIAL COURT 
: The Reminiscences of COUNT ROBERT ZEDLITZ TRUETZSCHLER, Con- 
' troller of the German Imperial Household, 1903 to 1914. Translated by 
' ALFRED KALISCH 
_ The picture of the ex-Kaiser at first hand is drawn not only with 
: intimacy, but with a quiet shrewdness, which gives a dramatic character 
{ to the author’s increasing apprehension of the disaster in store for 
: Germany. 15/- net. 
@ A GAME RANGER’S NOTE BOOK By A. BLAYNEY PERCIVAL, Ranger of Kenya 
Colony. Edited by E. D. CUMING 
An exceedingly interesting book, fascinating alike to the traveller, big game-hunter and the 
man who stays at home. Illustrated with unique photographs. 18/- net. 
@ INDIAN POLITICS By J. T. GWYNN : 
With an Introduction by LORD MESTON, G.C.S.I. An impartial and carefully considered } 
statement on this very important subject. Mr. Gwynn has made a prolonged tour throughout 
India and knows people of all ranks and political opinions. 12/6 net. 
By the Author of “The Marches of Wessex.” 
@ A PARCEL OF KENT By F. J. HARVEY DARTON 
This book will charm all lovers of the countryside. Mr. Darton describes what he has known 
for thirty odd years—the people, the street, the church, the obscure games of the Weald, etc.— 
with the same wide knowledge which was universally recognised in his “ Marches of Wessex.” 
10/6 net. 
i 
By the Rt. Rev. J. P. MAUD, D.D., i 
Bishop of Kensington. ; 
LIFE IN FELLOWSHIP H 
This book, based on the Addresses delivered to Undergraduates of Manchester } 
University, is in effect an appeal for the association of the spiritual forces in humanity } 
to keep pace with the immense advance made in the sphere of physical science by the } 
material. It is the challenge which forms the basis of the work of the coming } 
“ COPEC ” Conference to be held next month in Birmingham. 3/6 net. : 
@ THE RETURNING TIDE OF FAITH _ By the RT. REV. NEVILLE } 
TALBOT, D.D., Bishop of Pretoria, H 
is now in its Sixth Edition. 6/- net. : 
q THE HOUSE OF BROKEN DREAMS By CHRISTINE JOPE. 
N SLADE, 
v This delightful story by the author of “ The Cuckoo’s Nest,” etc., has all 
an () the distinctive freshness and delicate charm which are the special qualities of 
fq) Miss Jope-Slade’s work. 7/6 net. 
40 ¢ RED SAND By T. S. STRIBLING, the Author of “ Fombombo,” 
% which is now in its Third Edition, is a great romance of South American life, 
and is now in the hands of the printer and will be ready in April. 
22 Berners Street London, W.1. 
b 
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Moss from a Rolling Stone 
gy E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. 
Large Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A lively collection of reminiscences of a lifetime spent in 


travel. 


tell of them all. 


Dr. Johnson—A PLAY 
By A. EDWARD NEWTON. 

All lovers of eighteenth century literature will welcome 
this book. Dr. Johnson is the central figure, with nearly 
every word of the dialogue drawn from Boswell, the 
Doctor’s letters and other contemporary sources. 


Illustrated. Cr. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. | Nearly ready. ] 


Shakespearean Music in the Plays 


and Early Operas 
By SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 
With 16 Illustrations in Half-Tone. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Abounds in curious and valuable details, and is beautifully 
illustrated.”,—Observer. 


The Footpath-Way in 
Gloucestershire 
By ALGERNON GISSING. 
“Mr. Gissing fills his book with all joyous things in that 
lovely setting of the Cotswolds.”-—-The Morning Post. 


*“Not merely a delightful book, but an bes, og = beck 
e Sunday Times. 


Ss. net. 


Three Criminal Law Reformers 


— Beccaria —Bentham— Romilly 
By Professor COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, 
M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


“No student of penal systems can afford to ignore it.” 
—Sunday Times. 


Mussolini as Revealed in his 
Political Speeches (November 
1914—August 1923) 


Translated by 
Baron BERNARDO QUARANTA DI SAN SEVERINO. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A volume of first-rate political and historical importance.” 
—limes Litcrary Supplement. 


MEDIAEVAL TOWNS 
LITERARY GUIDES. 

“A serics which has long earned the grati 
he Times Thor 


tude of travellers.” 
ry Supplement. 


34 Towns. 5s. 6d. net each, 
ASSISI FERRARA SEVILLE 
AVIGNON FLORENCE SLENA 
BOLOGNA MILAN VENICE 
CHARTRES PERUGIA VERONA 
CONSTANTINOPLE ROME 

{ WRITE FOR LIST OF 34 TITLES. 

7 . 
Through Yorkshire 


By GORDON HOME. With 60 Illustrations by the 
Author. 2s. net. 


< A delightful book strengthened by the many clever 
and charming pen drawings.”—Yorkshire Observer. 


PARIS for Everyman 


A Handy Atlas and Guide. With 48 Coloured Maps. 
Pocket size. 2s. 6d. net. 





ALDINE 
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AS A FINE ART. 


By George Moore. (Heinemann. 


TALK 
Conversations in Ebury Street. 
Limited Edition. £2 2s. net.) 
“4 pook must go to a tune,”’ writes Mr. Moore towards the 
end of his book, and it is a phrase which, in more meanings 
than perhaps he intended there, might be used to define 
Conversations in Ebury Sireet, for it is not only the exquisite 
style but also the matter and the mood which go to a tune, a 
continuous, unflagging, ever-varied tune, an improvization, 
it seems, uncurling like an arabesque, upon which, with 
endless felicity of invention, criticism, conversations, vivid 
word-portraits, letters, and reminiscence blossom like flower- 
patterns. It is one of those rare books which, coming to the 
end of it, one feels it would be a pleasure to begin over again— 
a classic as surely as Landor or Jeremy Taylor or the Eliza- 
bethan lyricists to whom we return untiringly not for their 
words and thoughts but for the way they say them and 
think them. 

In the present book and those to which it is akin—Memoirs 
of My Dead Life, Hail and Farewell, Avowals, and the rest— 
Mr. Moore appears as the perfect talker. He confesses in his 
dialogue with Mr. John Freeman to his love of talk :— 

“Moore: You are welcome to interrupt my reading. I am 
always ready to lay aside a book to talk. 

Freeman: To anybody ? 

Moore: I prefer a man of wit ; but since I am confessing mysolf 
I will disclose all. I would lay aside the wisest book to talk to a 
stupid woman.” 

Talk, then, being Mr. Moore’s hobby, he has formed the 
habit of talking not only in the spoken, but also in the written 
word; and in order to do so he has made for himself, by 
years of patient practice, a medium which is entirely his own, 
a medium so exquisite and so replete with personality that it 
isadelight to read whatever is conveyed init. Because of the 
style and the mind which it reflects, all his sins are forgiven. 
The Hardy-worshipper will forgive him his unwarrantable 
attack on that passage from Far from the Madding Crowd, 
because it is a natural condition of Mr. Moore’s especial 
quality of mind that he should be violently opposed to 
Mr. Hardy’s methods. His antagonism is instinctive and 
tight in him, even though much of his attempt to rationalize 
it will hardly hold water. ‘“‘ It seems to me,” Mr. Freeman 
is made to say in the conversation in which Mr. Hardy is 
discussed, ‘‘ that you are bringing into this criticism a great 
deal of your own temperament.” That is always truc of 
Mr. Moore: it is, in fact, his great virtue, for it means that 
he is primarily the artist, that he always has the courage of 
his intuitions and temperament. These, above all, he feels, 
are sacred: as for reason—logical proof—she must pick up 
what sustenance she can out of the crumbs which fall from 
their table. It is the old distinction of heart and head. 
In discussing St. Paui’s farewell in the Acts of the Apostles, 
Mr. Moore discloses this fundamental quality in himself :— 

“. . . all men should understand that the farewell did not 
tome out of the mind, the conscious mind, but out of the heart ; 
and that is what I mean by heat, that which comes straight out of 
the heart unchilled by thought. I would say dimmed, but reason 








does not dim; chilled is the right word, for all thet comes from 
reason strikes cold ; nor shall we look long for passages of a gentler 
heat, showing Paul in that kindly nature which won for hiin 
the love of all men. . . Why did I not write in the Sunday 
T'imes my own simple appreciations of Paul, refraining from pseudo 
learning and trite admonitions that modern and ancient literature 
might be searched in vain for heat ? I understand it all now. I 
wrote about heat in icy phrases; argument is always ice, and 
scholarship, reason, thought, reflection and deduction. For ever 
and a day scholars will be the last to understand that the farewell 
is Paul and nothing but Paul, for scholarship does not dream but 
loses itself in grammar, in Paul’s Greek, never realizing fully, if at 
all, that the grammar book is of no consequence, as is sufficiently 


| proved by Theocritus and Burns.” 


In this book, again, Mr. Moore attempts the literary portrait, 
and the five or six studies of certain of his friends are, whatever 
those friends’ personal feelings about them may be, delicious 
works of art illuminated by a subtle and whimsical humour. 
These portraits—a form invented by Mr. Moore—are the 
most perfect that he has produced. In those of Mr. Sickert, 
Mr. Tonks, and Mr. Steer, a lightly touched history of a period 
in the fortunes of the Slade School forms the background. 

fe s > Se 2atene y ival establishment : 
We see the School threatened by a rival establisl t 
Mr. Sickert has returned from the continent with a new 
method, a sort of painting-without-tears which turns out 
artists like hot cakes :— 

‘““ What we aro after is quality, or something that will pass for 
quality. A gable-end with a sweep of pavement is enough for our 
purpose. Nor necd the pupils trouble about values; tone—yes, 
but a picture may have quality without having values. + is 

The young ladies who were attracted by Sickert’s delightful 
manners and what remained of his original beauty (for Sickert 
as a young man—but of that anon) packed their trunks and in 
groups of twos and threes and single figures journeyed all over 
Europe painting gable-ends.” 

At this rate the Slade School would be emptied of pupils 
by the rival establishment. Happily it was saved by an 
accident :— 

*** The question,’ said Tonks, ‘ is, shall we adopt Sickert’s method 
of teaching in the Slade ?_ If we don’t, shall we be able to compete 
with Westminster ? That is the question.’ ‘But, my dear Tonks, 
there is no reason why you should modify your teaching; there is 
room for both schools and for Cubism.’ ‘My dear Moore, you're 
untroubled with a conscience, and w:jl never understand a certain 
side of life. I cannot teach what I don’t believe in. I shall resign 
if this talk about Cubism does not cease; it is killing me.’ And 
pleasantly conscious that I held my audience in the hollow of ny 
hand, I said: ‘Sickert has fallen in love with one of his pupils. 
I have forgotten her name, but she has the most wonderful cream 
neck.’ ‘And you think,’ said Tonks, ‘that a man in love has not 
time for anything but love?’ ‘ Not if ho be truly in love,’ I 
answered. ‘So,’ said Steer, ‘tho attractions of the lady will save 
the Slade from the trick of laying on the paint in dots!’ ‘ Beauty 
coming to the aid of art,’ I answered.” 

The book is full of such examples of Mr. Moore’s irresistible 
humour. In the portrait of Mr. M’Coll we read of 
‘“an accidental meeting of Steer and M’Coll in the gardens of 
Hampton Court, Steer having gone thither to enjoy the flowers, 
M’Coll to verify some doubts that had arisen in his mind regarding 
Nature’s genius in the disposal of her colours. 

M’Coll had arrived before Steer, and after many hours of close 
scrutiny and meditation, he walked convinced of many false shades 
in the peonies ; some few roses might be allowed to pass, but the 
too florid abundance of the Gloire de Dijon clouded his brow, and 
fecling, no doubt, that Steer’s unconsidered admiration of the 
parterres and urns might provoke a remark that would jar their 
friendship, he bade his friend good-bye.” 

Of Conversations in Ebury Street we may say that we like 
it or that we don’t, but the origin of such like or dislike is 
as much the result of temperament as the book itself. The 
book, in fact, by its very nature escapes outside the province 
of reasoned criticism, and all that is left for the incorrigible 
critic is to turn schoolmaster and blue-pencil mistakes, marking 
a misquotation of Shelley on page 162, an obvious ignorance 
of the meaning of the word wanton on page 33: a futile 
occupation which will bring him smafl satisfaction. 

This book, again, shows us Mr. Moore in his old age, without 
any flagging of his powers of imagination, still conscientiously 
perfecting his prose style, for much of the prose in Conversa- 
tions in Ebury Street is the most perfect he has written. It is 
books such as this which we have in mind when we speak of 
literature as “‘ the humanities,” for it springs of a love of 
life in all its most human and also its most cultured aspects, 
and it relies, in its appeal, on readers of a sensibility acquired 
through contact with a traditional culture which is as familiar 
to them as the food they eat. Such a book is the crystatliza- 
tion of a special mode of life, a special type of socicty, a product 
with as fine a bouquet and colour as a famous wine. It is 
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hardly to be doubted that in days to come Mr. Moore will be 
regarded as the finest writer of English prose of his time 
end among the finest of any time. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


LORD BALFOUR’S DOUBTS. 


Theism and Thought. By the Earl of Balfour. (Hodder and 
Stoughtong 15s.) 

Dwurinc the now forgotten conflict between the House of 
Commons and the late Mr. Bradlaugh, *“* the Christian member 
for Northampton,” Mr. Labouchere referred to an early work 
by Mr. Balfour as embodying very similar views to which the 
House took exception in his colleague. Such a statement, 
to borrow Johnson’s phrase, might do a man harm at election 
time ; and probably the author of A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt did not altogether relish ‘* Labby’s ” freakish humour. 
But he still devotes the leisure of a busy life to philosophy, 
which, like the Athenians, he cultivates without prejudice to 
more practical interests; and these Gifford lectures are as 
lucid, as much to the point, and as repressive of premature 
enthusiasms as his former treatises ; the same line of thought 
runs through all. Only in this country could a statesman of 
Lord Balfour's distinction occupy himself with such discus- 
sions; and even here it is probable that only a Scotsman 
would do so. The atmosphere of the book is chilly; the 
lecturer has none of the perfervidum ingenium of his fellow- 
countrymen. It is difficult indeed to find an objection which 
he has not anticipated ; he says much that ought to be said 
and remembered ; and he says it in a polished literary style. 
But, though his works are a distinct asset to English specula- 
tion, the assent with which we read them is cold. He is 
possessed, it has been said, by the philosophy of Conservatism. 
But it is a twentieth-century Conservatism—watered down 

like post-War whisky, and rather uninspiring ; the glow and 
colour of Burke are not there. The point of Labouchere’s 
gibe was that of Pitt’s comment on the Analogy—that it 
raised more doubts than it solved. In both cases there was 
something in the objection. But there was not much. Theism 
and Thought, in particular, is more open to Tulloch’s criticism 
on the Grammar of Assent ; the object of both works is to find 
non-rational motives for belief :— 

“ There are high authorities to whom this whole method of dealing 

with a great subject is frankly repulsive. Two among my recent 
colleagues on the Gifford Foundation, both of them philosophers 
of the greatest distinction, have condemned it. 
they could perhaps have forgiven ; its constructive intention they 
would, I believe, have approved. The error attributed to me 
consists, I gather, in the effort to combine the two. I am charged 
with endeavouring to rest faith upon scepticism, and seeking foun- 
dations for belief among the quicksands of philosophic doubt. 
This procedure they treat as a perilous attempt to disparage reason 
in the interests of religion—an enterprise which they justly regard 
as equally injurious to the credit of both.” 
The answer is twofold. If the facts are as the writer states, he 
is not responsible for them: while, * if reason be on trial, it 
also presides over the court. In its own cause, it is at once 
defendant, plaintiff, advocate, and judge. How, then, can it 
suffer wrong?” The reader must estimate the worth of 
the plea. 

The subject of the lectures is the value of our familiar beliefs ; 
the thesis that ‘‘ Theism, in some form or other, we must 
regard as an essential support of our ‘* familiar creed’ ; neither 
to be tossed aside as an irrelevant superstition, nor respectfully 
buried in an edifying footnote. If intellectual values are to be 
retained, the reality of spiritual guidance thus becomes the 
most important of our fundamental assumptions.” The 
author has lived to see this conclusion, which he has done so 
much to recommend, obtain general recognition. Naturalism, 
like Giant Pagan, ** has been dead many a day”: perhaps 
superstition is now a greater danger. ‘“* The decline of ancient 
prejudice,” admits Gibbon, “* exposes a considerable portion 
of human kind to a painful and dangerous situation. A state 
of scepticism and suspense may amuse a few inquisitive minds. 
But so urgent on the vulgar is the necessity of believing that 
the fall of any system of mythology will soon probably be 
succeeded by the introduction of some other mode of super- 
stition.”” Giant Pope is still alive; he is less “ crazy and 
stiff in his joints ” than the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
believed ; and he may appear in more than one form. 


Its critical method | 


—— 
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THE FARMER’S TROUBLES. 


Foundations of Agricultural Economics. 


By J. A.V; 
(Cambridge: At the University Press. San, M.A, 


16s. net.) 
THERE is a passage in Cobbett’s Rural Rides in which he 
describes the impressions made upon his mind at Norwich 
in the year 1821 by the agricultural distress of that day 
“What a scene is here!” he exclaims. “A set of be 
occupiers of the land; producers of all that we eat, drink 
wear; a set of men industrious and careful by habit ; cool, 
thoughtful and sensible from the instructions of natyp. 
a set of men provident above all others and engaged in pursuits 
in their nature stable as the very earth they till ; to see g set 
of men like this plunged into anxiety, embarrassment and 
jeopardy not to be described ; when the particular individual 
before me were famed for their skill in this great and solid 
pursuit, and were blessed with soil and other circumstances 
to make them prosperous and happy, to behold this sighs 
would have been more than suilicient to sink my heart withip 
me... .” The situation to-day—whether from improved 
farming methods or from the absence of Protectionist duties— 
is probably far less gloomy than it was on the day whey 
Cobbett spoke—for it is from his own speech at a market 
dinner that the extract comes—but there is still sufficient 
anxiety, embarrassment and jeopardy among our farmers 
and labourers to make any serious contribution to the agri- 
cultural problem a matter of unusual interest. How is it, we 
ask, that leading English farmers, with the best of all markets 
at their door and with so many circumstances to make them 
prosperous and happy—are still constantly assuring us that 
if their industry is left to continue on an economic basis, 
nothing less than national disaster will ensue ? 

In the foundations of agricultural economics, Mr. Venn 
has not succeeded in providing any satisfactory answer to 
this question. Perhaps he would say that it was never his 
aim to do so, and that in setting forth as he claims to have 
done “all sides of the controversial questions ” that affect 
| farmers, and pointing out “the many~pitfalls that await 

the impetuous user of statistics,” he has given us as much 
| help as we can reasonably require to answer it for ourselves. 
His book is based, so he tells us, on lectures given to third 
year and Diploma students at Cambridge, and so far as it 
is concerned in tracing out the history of various agricultural 
questions it is a very useful and instructive piece of work. 
| The two chapters, for instance, on the size of holdings, which 
| expose with great skill the obvious fallacy that an increase 
| of small holdings would lead to an increase of output, are 
| an admirably clear examination of the question—though 
even here it may be doubted whether the author takes enough 
account of the problems of market gardening and fruit pro- 
duction. The two chapters also on “ British agriculture in 
peace and war ” which contain a vindication of the ploughing 
| policy of the Foods Production Department are written with 
| the authority of first-hand knowledge. There are other 
chapters dealing with tithe, land tenure, forestry and the 
wheat supply, in all of which the author has done much to 
bring, as he says, within reasonable compass the origin and 
incidence of the economic problems that are involved. 

And yet it must be confessed that this is in some ways 4 
disappointing book. With all its learning and curious 
information, with its admirable maps and statistics, it never 
gets to the heart of the problem or gives us any real insight 
into the tendencies and developments of English farming. 
It remains a series of essays rather than a connected narrative. 

Take, for instance, the two chapters on warkets and 
marketing. There is no subject more important, no subject 
more vital to the industry, no subject in which English 
farmers have more to learn. In the three Interim Reports 
of Lord Linlithgow’s Committee which have recently appeared 
an immense amount of information has been collected which 
might well have been examined and sifted. But of all this 
Mr. Venn has nothing to say, and the contribution he makes 
is singularly weak. When you turn from the Reports of 
the Committee to the chapters on marketing in this book 
you are moving from the atmosphere of the farm to the 
atmosphere of a lecture room. To say, for instance, 








p. 268 that “ foreign competition in all subsidiary branches 
of the industry is increasing, and it behoves the home producet 





ALFRED FAWKES. 


to see that he leaves no stone unturned to improve his means 
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f countering it,” is no doubt perfectly true, but Mr. Venn 
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: tells us what are the stones that need turning. Or 

assertion made on p. 284 that “ conditions in this 
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nowhere 


ake the 
anc " ee ° 
: ntry have never called for the provision of credit banks. 
nul “ 


r. Venn had studied the recently published Report of 
Agricultural Credit he could hardly have 
peen so sweeping. Or again take the statement made on p. 191 
that “ any extension of the arable land of this country is 
unthinkable.” At the present moment it may be improbable ; 
but why unthinkable ? The author can hardly be unaware 
that there is a considc rable school of thought which believes 
that an increase in the growth of forage crops on arable, 
poth for pigs and dairy cattle, is one of the most probable 
developments of our agriculture. 

But if Mr. Venn surveys the field of English agriculture 
with a rather dull and narrow view, if he has failed to rise 
to the height of his argument, or to give us that touch of 
real experience which makes books like Prothero’s English 
Farming such delightful reading it would be unjust not to 
recognize the merits of a sound and careful piece of work. 
Mr. Venn’s book will be, no doubt, a valuable treatise to many 
generations of agricultural students. It is illustrated by 
twelve excellent photographs and many maps and diagrams. 
Puitie More... 
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BUSINESS OF POETRY. 


By Lascelles Abercrombie. 


THE 


The Theory of Poetry. 


Secker. 5s. net.) 


(Martin 


Croce’s rebellion against the dead hand of irrelevant inquiry 








and analysis has gone too far, but it has certainly brought | 


new life into literary criticism. A work of art has a unique 
existence of its own, but it is also a child of life ; to study it, 
therefore, in vacuo is an impossible ideal, because its roots, 
if not its branches, are in nature, and nature has no use for 
vacuums. Similarly to deny any distinction between sub- 
stance and form, merging the two in the miracle of an instan- 
‘ancous expressive act, is one of those absolutist theories 
which, if satisfying to the philosopher, are contradicted by 
nractical experience. Livery artist knows that there are two 
aspects to the creative act, conception and realization, and 
between the two there is almost invariably a great gulf 
ixed which has to be painfully bridged from each side. 
Nevertheless, Croce has only erred in going too far. His 
Aesthetic is invaluable for enforcing the truth that in signi- 
ficant art the form is intimately related to the creative impulse, 
that it is the condition of expressive imagination and not 
merely a technical artifice. 

Mr. Abercrombie has already in his Theory of Art formulated 
an Aesthetic, which redresses the balance of Croce’s error, 
while preserving his truth. In the present volume, which 
incorporates the essence of lectures delivered in the Univer- 
sities of Liverpool and Leeds, he applies that theory with 
brilliant results to the practical elucidation of poetry, working 
his way from a detailed study of the poetic process to a 
demonstration of the poetic essence. The devout Crocean 
would argue that the process and the essence are not only 


involved, but indistinguishable. Mr. Abercrombie, being 
a poet, admits the former, but denies the latter. Inspir- 


ation, as he has no difficulty in showing, dictates the form of 
art, but form also modifies the inspiration, and it is by tracing 
the subtle interplay of this dualism that we relate the surface 
of a work of art to the depths, or in Mr. Abercrombie’s own 
words, pass ** from the means of poetry to something at least 
of its purpose : from technique to its motive, from the surface 
of the poetic world to its inner nature.” 

Perhaps only the Professor who is also a practising poct 
has the power to do that; yet few poets, it is safe to say, 
have Mr. Abercrombie’s ability to explain the impulses of 
poetry in the arguments of prose, or to define emotion in the 
terms of intellect. It is this rare combination of creative 
and critical faculties which has enabled him to preserve so 





justly the balance between the idealistic and materialistic | 


aspect of the question and to produce a study of poctry 


which, in the significant unity of its insight and its argument, 


is itself a work of art and will surely rank amongst the great 
achievements of English criticism. 

His method is governed by the philosophic principles, 
which we have briefly adduced. He attacks the poetic 
world in turn from its centre and its circumferences 





T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


POINCARE: A Biographical Portrait. 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON, Author of 
Making at Paris.” Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
§ 

The author, who has for some time been the Paris Correspondent 
of The Times, has done his work very well indeed. He embraces the 
career of Poincaré from his school-days to the present year, and he 
gives a vivid and just idea of the mentality of this man—his strength, 
his limitations. 

The book is brightly written, with a considerable spice of wit, and 
does not contain a dull pave. 


PROHIBITION INSIDE OUT. 
By ROY A. HAYNES. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


An unprejudiced history of the Prohibitionist movement to d 
It is written in a manner which grips the attention, and has been 
justly described as a thrilling and convincing chapter of history. 


THE HOUSES OF THE WORKERS. 


By A. SAYLE (late of the Housing Commissioners’ 
Staff, Midland Counties Area, Ministry of Health). 
Edited and with an additional chapter by JOHN A. 





“ Peace- 





late 





ROSEVEAR, F.S.Il. Member of the Council of the 
Garden Cities and ‘Town-Planning Association. 
Profusely illustrated with diagrams, plans and phot 
graphs. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author gives a bird's-eye view of the ¢ 
flats and dwellings in courts, in which tl 
both in cities, towns and villages, ar 
provided under the “ Addison pre 
immeasurably better in site layout, intern: 
general surroun 












lings. 
Finally, she offers constructive suggestions both with regard to t 


provision of new houses and the allied problem of the reconstruct 


THE LIFE OF OLIVE SCHREINER. 





By S. C. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER. Cloth 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 
The biography of this genius and pioneer of women’s freedom wi'l 
prove indispensable to all who ad » her works and know tlie 1 





she has played in present-day literature. 

“Tt adds much that is strange to our knowledge of a remarka)! 
woman and stands apart from commonp! I 

ost, 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES GREVILLE 
AND HENRY REEVE. 


Edited by A. H. JOHNSON. Cloth. 21s. net. 


This volume is good reading to those interested 


aa 
graphy. —2 








to-day ?—in the doings of the early Victorians S| 
over a period from 1839-1865, and not only deal cr 
history of those times, but also with the political and social h« 
will always remain a source of great interest to readers of to-day. 





AMONG THE BRAHMINS AND 


PARIAHS. Memories of Fifteen Happy Years. 
3y J. A. SAUTER. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


1 


Of the quality and charm of this hook one c 
hesitation. The author has seen Hindu life 
Europeans have done. 


THE MOON-ELEMENT: AN _ INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE WONDERS OF 
SELENIUM. 





from the inside as f 





3y E. E. FOURNIER d’ALBE, D.Sc., F.Inst.?., 
Author of “ The Life of Sir William Crookes.” Cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Dr. Fournier d’Albe is an international authority on selenium, and 
his researches have been rewarded by distinctions conferred upon him 
by two English Universities. The book will ¢ 


ive a popular accou 
of the history of selenium, the theory yn 
applications, present and fu 
- ¢ - ¢ } hlios seae licte ° 
amateur, and bibliographica¥ lists anc 


THE DRAMA OF THE LAW. 


3y His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY, Author of 








“What the Judge Thought,” “Seven Lamps of Ady 
cacy,” etc. Cloth. 21s. net. 

His Honour Judge Parry’s new book is an intensely é 
treatise founded on the accounts of nsational trials the past: 
Tichborne Trial, the life and deat ; <a ile 
Tudge Jeffre ys and tl Bloc \ ym s wl l 
have never been cleared up, ( ! Stcol.” 








T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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and in a last chapter he seeks to summarize the | that led to war, and from that position it must make a fresh 
characteristics of the whole. The centre of art is its | start upon a better course. 


inspiration, the creative urge that peremptorily demands 
expression. Mr. Abercrombie explains it with happy illus- 
tration, both in its general and particular aspects, as a force 
and as an object, an idea and a substance. Art’s circum- 
ference is its form, a clothing of which the style and measure- 
ments, like any suit of clothes, are equally dictated by the 
wearer’s figure and the tailor’s handicraft. For, as Mr. 
Abercrombie is careful to say, “ by the ari (ef a poem) I 
do not mean simply the clothing of the matter in language ; 
I mean as well something that happened to the matter before 
that process could begin.” It is upon this basis that he 
proceeds to examine form and diction, the meaning of words 
and their sound, and so, avoiding completely that kind of 
critical autopsy which treats of technique as an end in itself, 
he reveals it rather as the vital process by which the creative 
impulse seeks its most effective utterance. We cannot speak 
too highly of the exactitude of Mr. Abercrombie’s exposition. 
Philosophical as he is and must be (for imagination cannot 
adequately be defined in other than philosophical tcrms), 
he is intensely human and logical too. He has suceceded in 
defining poctical experience without consulting either the 





professional psyehologist or metaphysician, and in his last | 


chapter the world of personal experience which he has so 
subtly analysed assumes beneath his hands a beautiful and 
universal form. It is a world, in his own words, 
which nothing, not even evil itself, can come except in the 
interests of the whole, as a tone necessary for the establishment 
of fullest harmony . a world of perfectly coherent and 
indestructible intcr-relationship.” Possibly, as he adds, 
we can never succeed in realizing such a world in fact. But 
it is the triumph of this book that it not only defines its 
ideal reality in poetry, but reinforces our aspiration, hopeless 
though it may be, to realize something at least of its grace 


and truth in life. Hucu IA. Fausser. 


EUROPEAN 


The Fabric of Europe. 


TENDENCIES. 


By Harold Stannard. (Collins. 10s. net.) 


An historical analysis of European tendencies which culminated 
in the Great War must be worth study if it is written by a 
reasonably well-informed historian with an adequate sense of 
proportion and the ability to keep his threads disentangled, 
Mr. Stannard fulfils these conditions, and his book therefore 
deserves to be read. One wonders whether an historian or 
two upon the Supreme Council at Paris could have secn the 
wood through the trees or whether it is only after the event 
that the lost links in the chain of cause and effect became 
apparent. Sometimes, though rarely, we doubt the inevit- 
ability of results that Mr. Stannard proves very plausibly, 
especially when he seems too self-conscious about the great 
length and breadth of his views of history. 
justifies his claim to interpret the course of events that built 
up Europe, to criticize the treaties dictated by the Allies, 
and even to make some prophecies upon their results. We 
wish, by the way, that he had taken the trouble to make an 
index. 

The two great questions that are here traced through history 


* into | 





But he certainly | 


until they met in the clash of the War are the Western, whose 
roots Mr. Stannard rightly finds so far back as in the days of | 
Varus and Arminius and growing vigorously in the days of | 


the Duchy of Burgundy ; and the Eastern, which he traces 
no less rightly back to the Siege of Troy. British action he 
aitributes to the instinct for supremacy at sea first aroused 
in Saxon days by fear of simultaneous attacks on our eastern 
and southern coasts. So we come to the present ‘ epoch 
of nationalism ” into which the War has hastened the laggard 
United States. In the future France, as the chief exponent 
of nationalism, will be the leader of the Latin races in conflict 
with the Slav, or at any rate the Northern Slav, unless before 
that time is ripe the League of Nations has impressed nation- 
alism with some “ reasonable modification.” Out of nation- 


alism comes democracy, but militant democracy, with a | 


tendency in favour of monarchy. The author has an inter- 
esiing passage on after-war treaties in the past, in which he 
argues that most of them have been based on the principle 
of reaction: the defeated power must be put back into the 
position in which it was when it started upon the course 


The treaty-makers of Paris 
however, were influenced strongly by theories of nationalism, 
a habit of mind confirmed by Dr. Wilson’s advocacy of geip 
determination which he had not digested : therefore, whil 
the Treaty aimed at putting Germany back territorially 
subject to plébiscites, to her position after 1848, it did not sim 
at breaking up the German Empire whose nationalism had 
led her upon the course which made it possible for her to 
desire a world war. If Mr. Stannard had written this Passage 
a few months later, he would have had reason to make further 
comments on the wey in which the ostensible aims of the 
Treaty are being changed. He is least clear when he deals 
with the Eastern question. This is excusable, because no ope 
could tell quite what settlement would be patched up whep 
he was writing. He foresees there the ground out of whic, 
will rise the next world crisis, and pleads that America shoulq 
jnterest herself there for the world’s sake and her own, as wel] 
as for Europe’s. It will need more than Mr. Stannard’s 
pleadings to set that huge democracy in motion. He has 
some faith in the League of Nations, not as a world State, 
nor as a world judge, but as a world jury. He is right in 
thus finding the hope of civilization in public opinion, [f 
the jury hears all the evidence and publicly finds a sound 
verdict, a great deal is gained even if no judge pronounces 
sentence and no force carries one into execution. To raise 
the standard of public opinion, to appeal to the human 
conscience to demand the higher standard is the duty of 
writers and statesmen. By pointing this out as more needed 
than even historical analysis, Mr. Stannard adds to the value 
of his book, 


THE 
A History of Restoration Drama, 
Nicol!. (Cambridge University Press. 


RESTORATION SALON. 


1660-1700. By Allardyce 
16s. net.) 

Ours is a profligate and irreverent age. Mummy is become 
merchandise, and because wit offends the equilibrium of the 
wise, we are exhorted to eschew the comedy of the Restora- 
tion and admire the domestic excellences of the ‘ London 
Merchant.” This is too great a price to pay for the industrial 
revolution. Whether it be the * love and honour ”’ of heroic 
Dryden, the mad bombast of * Bedlam” Lee, the intrigue 
of Mrs. Aphra Behn, the humours of Shadwell, or the transcen- 
dent comic spirit of Congreve, the drama of the later seven- 
teenth century is a vast artificial structure, pleasurable and 
moving if one know the rules of the game, bewildering to the 
scoffer and the uninitiated. No study of this period is valid 
unless we take the writers at their own valuation. We shall 
find nothing exaggerated, no claims of greatness, but the 
recognition of a culture that was limited to a circle of wits 
amusing each other before a select audience. When we 
remember that the age was equally that of Bunyan and Milton, 
Henry Vaughan and Sir Thomas Browne, our perspective 
changes, but none the less the amusing life of the period 
centred in the theatre. A theatre bent on pleasing the King, 
supported by him even to the extent of lending his coronation 
robes, shunned by the citizens for fear of moral contagion, 
speedily became a court diversion in which private gossip 
and allusion assumed an importance ludicrous elsewhere. 
Pepys’ diary is a running comment on the conventions of 
this group whose activities were eagerly followed even by 
country clergymen. The social history of this drama is 
fascinating, its bibliography is heavy and complicated, but 
the balanced reader has a joy midway between the two in 
selecting and reading the plays of the time. For those who 


| are not specialists a volume containing the best of Etherege, 
| Sedley, Dryden, Lee, Shadwell, Crowne, Otway, Wycherley, 





3ehn, Vanbrugh, Congreve, and Farquhar would suffice. 
The Ravenscrofts, Duffets, Pixes, Settles and Pordages serve 
between them to justify Lamb’s thesis of a Utopia of gallantry 
and cuckoldry. No serious defender of this drama pretends 
that everything is of interest, but passages of pure wit trans- 
lated into action, quintessential information magnified almost 
to epic proportions concerning the evanescent behaviour 
of past brains, the life of the Restoration Salon depicted as 
perhaps no other social group has been, a dispassionate 
presentation of social attitudes where the intrusion of morality 
is impertinent, and more than that, a vivacity as though 
Harlequin were impersonating the spirit of comedy, repay 
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w. & R. CHAMBERS’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


38 Scho Square, LONDON, W.1. 
339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 





NOW READY Volumes I to Ili (Vol. IV this 
month) of the Thoroughly Revised Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Edited by 

DAVID PATRICK, 

and 

WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
Cloth, 20s. net; Half-morocco, 35s. net 

per volume. 

To be completed in 10 volumes. A volume will be 
issued every few months. For this Edition, Messrs. 
J. Bartholomew & Son, Ltd. are producing a 
thoroughly up-to-date set of Authoritative Maps. 





LL.D., 


Imperial Svo. 


Some reasons why you should choose 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 

BECAUSE of its authoritative character. 

BECAUSE more people daily consult Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia than any other reference 
work in the English language. 

BECAUSE information can be found more quickly 
in Chambers’s Encyclopedia than any- 
where else, as the work has been 
compiled and written with just that idea 
in view. 

BECAUSE by the plan of its Editors all the essen 
tial facts are given and none of the 

words that dispensed with. 


The Life of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By ROSALINE MASSON, 
Editor of ‘ I Can 
Stevenson.” 


can be 








Remember Robert Louis 
10s. Gd. net. 


Second Edition. Second Edition. 
With additional matter and an entirely new Index. 
This book is a fuli and complete biography. It contains 

much new material derived from original letters and from 

personal kn wile fw and information. It is profusely illus 
trated, the illustrations including photographed letters of 
great interest, and portraits not hitherto reproduced. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GOLF. 


By Captain M. J. ASTLE. 2s. 6d. 
A very practical manual with a series of U 
Drawings by Marjorie Bares. 





seful 


The author started golf late in life, but is now a single 


figure handicap man. One of his chief aims is to demon- 
strate how other late beginners may attain this desirable 
end. 





THE J. J. BELL RECITER. 


Adapted by J. J. BELL. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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Selected and 
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Byron the Poet 
A volume of Essays by Viscount Haldane, 
H. J. C. Grierson, Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, 
and many ethers. E tited by A. 

- iderful all- row 
vation in modern biography.’ 


William Arche be 
*rof. George Sai ae ry, 
oe, F.L.A. Dh trated 
view of man and poet, and an interesti ng 
Daily ( hronicle \ 12s, 6d. net. 













The Buccaneers 
By JOHN E: 


rranslations of 1 


o “ America 
JUEMELING. 


5 ope mntaining 






ry the e pron oats rare - yurth Part), 


with all the origir igravings, maps, porti &e., editec d wi Ww. 
Swan Stallybrass. i is the raw stutt of fifty go od | “ m - 
Times Literary Supplement. 4 wy ‘net. 


La Belle Stuart 


By Cy RIL HUGHES HARTMANN, B.Litt. 
A biography of Frances Teresa Stuart, Duchess of Ric hme nd , includ- 
ing her adventures in life at the Court of Charles II. 
With numerous full-page illustrations. About 10s. od. net. 


Moll Flanders; also The Lady Roxana 
By DANLEL DEFOE, 


Reprint ed without expure ation from the original editions, with a 
Preface by Dr. E. A. Baker. Second Impression. 8s. 6d. net. 


and societs 


The Nature of Laughter 
- GREGORY 


As as idy of the humanization of laughter, with many references to and 


quotations from the theories of P oe. Hobbes, Eastman, Max Beer- 
behm, Bergson, Baudouin, Coleridge, Freud, Meredith, Darwin, 
Hazlitt, &e. 10s. 6d. net. 


Islamic Book-Bindings 





By F. SARRE, 
A ma icent folio, with 49 plates (36 in colour). Edition limited 
to 550 copies for England a: i Amerit Contains choice specimens 
a binding s, Egyptian (from 10th to 15th centuries), Persian and 
J cis h bindings (from 16th to 18th centuries), and Lacquered 


bin idings decorated with paintings. Early application for this volume 


is recommended to intending purchasers. Prospectus free. 105s. net. 


Block-Printing and Book-illustration in 


Japan 

By LOUISE NORTON BROW? 
A superb folio, with 43 illustrations (18 in colour), with exhaustive 
indexes of Titles _ Artists, &e. Mrs. Norton Brown possessed a 
cnowledge of Japatiese illustration which will never be rivalled in 





Eu rope or America. “Tt was partly her intimate relations with native 
collectors, partly the enormous r: ange of her own collection, which 
enabled her to write this uaique book. Prospectus free. 84s. net. 





The Idylls of Theoc ‘Titus 


Translated by J. H. HALLARD, M.: 


etc. 





A verse translation of Theocritus, Bior n, Moschus, witl 

duction on Grrex Becorrc | \ r poetry quite 

for scholarship, Mr. Haltiard’ k carrie he day The : 

altogether delightful. Exyuisite pieces. St. Lee Stracury in 

Spectator. 7s. 6d. net. 

Gesta Romanorum (Monks’ Tales) 
Iranslated by CHARLES SWAN 

New Impression. Preface by "Dr. E. A. Baker A fourteenth 
tury collection of short stories, which have served as a quarry for 

great authors from Boccaccio to Schiller, giving a remarkable prcture 

of the ideas and ideals of the period, les. Gd. net. 
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Insanity and Mental Deficiency i. Relation 
to Legal Responsibility 


By W. G. H. COOK, LL.D., of the Midd Temple 
A Study of Psychological Jurisprudence and of Insanity and the 
Medica! Prof ion is peculiarly appropriate at the present itme. It 
ludes an examination of over 2 ieadi cases, 10s. Od. net, 
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any attention we may bestow. For technique the “ china ” 


scene of Wycherley’s cold-blooded Country Wife; for 
rich bustle of town life, Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia ; 
for unbalanced yet impassioned poetry, Nat Lee’s Sophon- 
isba; for easy and glove-fitting manners, Etherege’s Man 
of Mode are not easily surpassed. Congreve stands apart. 
There is a music in the conduct of his argument, in the ease 
of his endings, in the lambent wit of his dialogues, the dis- 
position of his intrigues, and the giant mating of his Mirabel 
and Millamant, that is approached only by the Mozartian 
melody of the catechism of love in Farquhar’s Beaux’ 
Siratagem. Beyond this quality wit were too attenuated 
to proceed, and the Comic Spirit on its deathbed assures the 
murderous reformer of morals that “ he is not so sure of our 
private approbation as of our public thanks.” 

Mr. Nicoll deserves our public thanks for this first History 
of Restoration Drama. It is a mine of information concerning 
the theatre, the actors and the audience, though he perhaps 
exaggerates the pandemonium of deadheads rioting beyond 
control. The methodical analysis of the origins and nature 
of both tragedy and comedy of the period will be of use to 
future workers. The treatment of Nat Lee is of rare excellence. 
Sound as the work is, and however much we are grateful for 
the valuable appendix of unpublished documents on the 
history of the stage, it must be confessed that the book is 
dull. It needs to be supplemented by Mr. John Palmer’s 
brilliant Comedy of Manners. The difference is between 
sweeping searchlight and methodical candle. It is diflicult 
to avoid the feeling that the time is not yet ripe for a definite 
and mature history of the period, and that this brave but 
ambitious attempt would have gained by waiting. 

J. Isaacs. 


MARX REVIVED. 
The Labour Theory of Value in Karl Marx. By H. W. B. 
Joseph. (Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 
As is well known, Marx contended among other things 
(deriving his inspiration from Ricardo) that the workers are 
exploited because the commodities which they receive in 
return for their labour embody less labour than they exert, 
ond are therefore of less value than that which they 
have created. No better answer to this contention, that 
the workers have the sole right to the produce of their labour, 
is likely to be found than the old simple one which carries 
men’s thoughts back to primal conditions. It has several 
forms, but it is probably better to quote the one used by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. ‘“ A man can go into the forest,” he 
writes in the Socialist Movement, 
with his hands for his fires, but he cannot fell trees without 
an axe of some kind, which is capital. Capital, therefore, has 
its value, a simple fact which means that under the freest 
economic interest will be paid.” Since the 
British Socialistic movement is not Marxian in character and, 
indeed, has been prominent in exposing many Marxian 
fallacies, Mr. Joseph in reissuing these revised lectures 
deiivered in 1913 is flogging a horse which, if not actually 
dead, is very nearly so. He is apparently aware that the 
subject is not a burning one, but he also believes that there 
is a widespread acceptance among the “labouring classes ” 
of the mischievous Marxian theory referred to above. ‘The 
tendency of certain guildsmen to refer to the capitalist as a 
thief may have produced this unfortunate result, but Mr. 
Joseph’s refutations are hardly simple enough for the labour- 
ing classes to understand. After an introduction Mr. Joseph 
sets out Marx’s Theory of Value, and then proceeds to deal 
effectively with the inconsistency between theory and fact. 
He is able to show that things have value because men want 
them, and that it is this, and not the labour in them, which 
is the fundamental fact.“ Since different men want different 
things, and want the same things in different orders of prefer- 
ence, there is no absolute value.” In fact, ail that is needed 
to refute Marx is the application of common sense, for as 
Mr. MacDonald pronounced fifteen years ego: “ His philo- 
sophy belonged to an old generation ; his logical view of the 
State is unreal: the words which he used, together with the 
conceptions which they expressed so accurately, are inadequate 
in relation to modern thought and misleading for practical 
conduct.” 


“and tear boughs off trees 


conditions 


dine Leading of the final chapter, “ Some Morals and a 








s ” ee 
Conclusion,” leads to the hope that we may be enter; 


field whose grass is less worn. Mr. Joseph rightly sq “ : 
the interest which the theory of value “ excites” ith o 
“excites,” we fear, is a little generous) is due to men’s ie 
viction that the economic arrangements of society ought ok 
very different from what they are. He thinks we Pee 
do well to devote our attention to the principle of q “+s 
wage which “ does not involve the claim to equal shares " 
wealth, nor even that we should abolish altogether the otal 
cally unproductive class (which is by no means identical with 
the socially mischievous or useless).”” The Criticisms of 
State Socialism in this chapter are interesting, end ¥ 
look forward to a work by Mr. Joseph dealing with a - 
urgent subject. 


ENGLISH HOMES: PERIOD I], 

English Homes. Period II. Vol. 1: Early Tudor, 1485-1558 

By H. Avray Tipping, M.A., F.S.A. (Country Life. £3 3s, 0d, 

net.) i 
In turning over the pages of this book one is almost tempted to 
wonder whether there may not perhaps be something in the 
late Mr. Ruskin’s description of the Renaissance as a “ foul 
torrent.” We have grown so accustomed to thinking that 
Mr. Ruskin was always wrong when he made an architectural 
dictum that we are inclined to overlook the fact that, in Spite 
of the immense increase in the artistic heritage and intellectual 
enlightenment of Europe which we owe to the Renaissanee. 
its spread in England was for a certain period a disaster in the 
domain of the plastic arts. If proof is needed to back this 
opinion it will be found in the pages of this book. And yet the 
Renaissance details which appear tentatively in the buildings 
illustrated and described by Mr. Tipping show often the 
greatest refinement and sensitiveness. Why did these details 
degenerate and coarsen as they gradually spread over entire 
buildings ?. Why is the work of the architectural sculptor 
in the time of Henry VIII. so superior to that of the time of 
Elizabeth ? 

An examination of Mr. Tipping’s book will illustrate, and 
to a certain extent explain, the phenomenon. In his intro- 
duction he shows us a photograph of Abbot Ripley’s Gate. 
house at Saighton, Cheshire (1485-1492). This gatehours, 
which is typical of the general state of the building art in 
England at the period, is magnificent in design and faultless 
in execution. English design, English masonry and English 
sculpture at the close of the Gothic period were at a high 
level. During the reign of Henry VIII. the Italian artists 
who came over to this country found workmen, probably 
trained in the monasteries, capable of assimilating and mat- 
erializing their ideas. It is, of course, exceedingly difiicult to 
prove English authorship of all the fine carving produced at 
this time, but an Englishman, John Sparke, carved the porch 
at Hengrave, magnificently illustrated by Mr. Tipping, and 
before Sparke’s time Abbot Chard’s work at Forde was due 
to English hands. But it is in internal work that the greatest 
glories of the beginnings of the English Renaissance are found. 
If we must follow Mr. Tipping in rejecting the English author 
ship of the oak panelling from Beckingham Hall, now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, no doubts are cast on the Stalls 
at King’s, on the vaulting of Bishop West's Chantry at Ely, 
onthe Abbot’s Parlour at Thame, on the woodwork at the Vyne, 
and Fulford, and on the wonderful tables, fire-place and chim- 
neys at Lacock. 

All the domestic examples quoted above are illustrated and 
described by Mr. Tipping. But in addition to these great 
houses we are shown many smaller buildings of the period, 
chiefly in East Anglia, which are still purely Gothic in feeling 
or only tinged with the new ideas. The chantry priest’s 
house at Denston, in Suffolk, the ‘ Marquis of Granby’ 
Inn at Colchester, and Paycocke’s House in Great Coggeshall, 
Essex, all contain woodwork of the greatest vigour and 
interest. The paneliing at Boughton Malherbe (is it there 
still ?) is iliustrated in an admirable series of photographs 
It is impossible to name all the houses deseribed in this repre 
sentative collection, but to pick a few at random—Thornbury 
and Cowdray exemplify the splendid masonry of the pe riod, 
Layer Marncy and Sutton Place its brickwork, Compton Wyn- 
yates and Parham Old Hill (with its lovely Willoughby gate- 
way) its general picturesqueness. 

It is indeed an entrancing period, and Mr. Tipping’ 
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NEW NOVELS. “The House of Harrap has made a 
promising beginning with the publica- 
THE BLACK | COW. tion of Modern Fiction in sending out 
, Pata wettann "iiee 9? ULTIMATUM and CONQUISTADOR as 
rs. J. H. SKRINE, aut hor of The Heritage of Elise, . ML 1 on o_o 
A Tass of of “the Simple,” etc. 7s. 6d, net. & vanguard.”—Glasgow Evening News. | 
THE PAINTED CASTLE. C sstad 
By GERTRU DI SPINN net. scinal Full of Onquis a or 
; bic: “It is + only interesting but original. Full o Mig 2 _ ues 
Dewy Cones utic ) unexpect sations.” By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
unexpected 
- P a ee nee Auther of “ Vain Oblations,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
By the Author of Beasts, Men and Gods. $ blood thicker than the water of tradition ? . Is passing passion | 
MAN AND MYSTERY IN ASIA. “fF to rank befk re comiort and vanity, or must we at all costs, in 
, I ‘ — any eveni, cling desperaiely to our If-respect hese are a 
By Dr. FE pe Al NID arc N roe Bs a! Wi ae Ie - few of the questions which Mrs, Gerould, always a story teller of ideas, | 
Will be iou oe gr 2 ers : , “ “9 I ri “ cid yuts in the brilliant volume CONQUISTADOR alone ould make | 
Well, cher leed, do . cag F aed e aged . h is ‘hand re —— " 1er reputation.” —R., vil LLIS ROBERTS in the Datly News.” | 
ri my *T n A « is! \ cl bla » | 
tmosphere of ** Perhaps in this talented writer there is an ultimate hardness, some- 
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. KINGDON WARD, Author of “ 
Blue Boppy.” ete. With I!Mustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE THE DISIN SINHERITED FAMILY: A Plea for 
ily Endowment. 
be Ee ANOR F. RATHBONE, M.A.,, J.P., C.C., Author of 
es the Casual Labourer Lives,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 





GREEN PEAS AT CHRISTMAS: 


Hunting 


Reminiscences of William Wilson (“‘ Gumley” 
eee 

ted by iY N -r the Rt. ue m. Sir GUY FLEE FWOOD 
ELSON, ~1.E., K.C.B. Illy ed. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





LIFE & ADVENTURE IN PEACE & WAR. 





By ony lg neral Sir ELLLOTT WOOD, K.C.B. With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo 16s. net. 

THE LAND OF THE SUN ‘Assoatie Untiitea” * to 
By E. J. BRADY, Author of * alia Unlimited,” The 
King’s Car avan,” etc. With ill ations. 7s. 6d. net. 





SUNSHINE AND OPEN AIR: Their Influence 


on im With Special Reference to the Alpine 
Climat 
By aT ARD HILL, F-.R.S., Director Department of Applied 


Physiology, National Institute of Medical Research. 10s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W. 1. 




















Yet there are degrees, variations, in the pressure of 
are formulas so ingenious that vou may 
observation which has invention or 


thing inhuman 
humanity, and here, at least, 
almost see them as sensitive ; 
even inspiration to help it.”—The Manchester Guardian. 
“This brilliantly-written book."—The Daily Telegraph. 
** Four remarkable stories.’—The Scots 
“A very real literary ac 
“ Her technical skill, her sensitive p 
quality place her with the greatest writer: 


man. 

tievement.”—The Referee. 

ower of observation, her dramatic 
of the short story.” 


—Lhe Odserver, 


Ultimatum 
By VICTOR MacCLURE 


Author of “ Nicolette of the Quarter.” 7s. Gd. net. 


SECOND EDITION AT THE PRESS. 
sd FEAT of imagination surpassing Jules Verne’s wildest dream. 
A Ultimatum’ is a fascinating and ingenious novel of mystery 
and adventure, much better written than most fantasies of 
its kind, and as scientifically plausible as the early and best work of 


Mr. H. G. Wells.”—The Daily Expre 


“Here is entertainment for the general reader in a big, startling, 
mystifying, yet logicaily on-going situation, its effects commensurate 
with its pre ‘mise s, and we can congratulate Mr. MacClure on an ambitious 


fe a so adequately achieved.”—The Morning Post. 


purpose I have 
siv to think. 


st novels with a 
gives one furious 


This is undoubtedly one of the fine 

re - for some years ; it is ultra-modern and 5 
This is the age of science; ‘ Ultimatum’ is a novel for to-day.” 

LIONEL NORTH in “ Great Thoughts.” 
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Equally Fit & Welcome 


SHELLEY 
A Drama in 5 Acts 
By JOHN W. KLEIN 
6s. net 
The life and character of Shelley from the time of his 
leaving Oxford up to the death of Harriet. 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE SPIRIT 
3y CLAUDE HOUGHTON, 
Author of Judas 
net 
A series of remarkable essays on spiritual themes, 
FRUIT AND FLOWERS 

net 

wild and garden, by CON- 
teacher of Nature Study at 
who has built up a reputa- 
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6s. 


21S. 
Studies in favourite plants, 
STANCE GARLICK (late 
the University College School), 
tion for the thoroughness of her original studies. Illus- 
trated from Nature by MARGARET FULLER with 
about 120 full-page line and half-tone illustrations, and 
a coloured jacket. 
THE SECRET OF LIVING 

3y HYLDA M. ROBINS 

With introduction by 

ERNEST E. WILD, 

3s. 6d. net 

This book is written for the rising generation, but it can 
be read with profit by all who wish to get the best out 
of li fe. 


SIR K.C. 
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5s. net 
The tradition, medical history, science and philosophy 
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ON MIRACLES AND SOME OTHER 
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cloth. 


MYSTIC VOICES 


Being experiences of the Rev. Philip Rivers Pater, 

Squire and Priest. By Roger Pater. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, e/- 
Short stories in a new genre. 


CORVEY ABBEY (Dreizehnlinden) 


A lyrical epopée by F. W. Weber. Thought into 
English Verse by M. A. Miigge. Small quarto, cloth 
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Extracts from the Notebooks of Father Bernard 
Vaughan, S.J. 16mo, cloth gilt. 2/6 
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By Adrian Fortescue, D.D. Edited by George D. 
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Uniates in Italy, Sicily, Syria and Egypt. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7/6 
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knowledge and the unrivalied skiil of the “* Country Life” photo- 
graphers have produced a book worthy of it. But we have 
yet to tackle the problem of why the architectural Renaissance 
in England which began so hopefully should so soon, like a 
pretty child, have belied its promise. 

The main reason for this early decay was the gradual death 
in the persons of the workmen of the great traditions of 
craftsmanship handed down in the monasteries. The Italians 
in the reign of Henry VIII. supplied ideas of impeccable taste, 
and found carvers sufficiently skilled to execute them. These 
carvers and other artisans survived the dissolution of the 
monasteries, but in the course of nature their numbers de- 
creased every year. In the reign of Elizabeth refugees poured 
over England from the low countries. Their influence on the 
building arts from 1550 to 1625 was profound and disastrous. 
They endeavoured to teach to ignorant and unskilled native 
workmen the rudiments of an artistic formula which they 
themselves understood but imperfectly. The crude woodcuts 
of Serlio and other Italian writcrs beeame even more barbarous 
when copied and reprinted at Antwerp. And thus began the 
most meretricious epoch in the history of English architecture, 
an epoch in which the growth of national wealth found cxpres- 
sion in overloaded ornament of inferior execution, which in 
great houses is vulgar, and in small quaint ; or, in other words, 
inept. But in the volume under review there is no vulgarity 


and littie ineptitude. GERALD WELLESLEY 


POLAND AND PEACE. 


Poland and Peace. By Count Alexander Skrzynski. 
and Unwin. 62. net.) 


(Allen 


OnE who has served his country as its Minister of Foreign 
Affairs should succeed, if anyone could, in writing a good 
propagandist volume about that country for foreign con- 
sumption. Count Skrzynski admits that his work “is the 
propaganda of the truth,” and we do not complain of that, 
while his past position demands that his authority should 
be taken seriously. His complaints of the wicked treatment 
meted out to Poland in the past are justified, and where we 
cannot agree that she is faultless to-day we lay most of the 
blame upon her oppressors in the century before the War 
and on her external friends who have taken advantage of 
her enforced inexperience to give her bad advice since the 
Peace. One can see that in spite of the nation’s idealism 
and the material resources on which good hopes for the 
future may well be based, Count Skrzynski has fears that 
the spirit of party politics and the electoral power in the 
hands of an ill-educated democracy threaten great difficulties 
at home. But it is in foreign affairs that his views give us 
even more of apprehension and less of confidence. He does 
not exaggerate the horrors due to Poland’s place on the 
map; to the west a morose, defeated neighbour whose 
rich agricultural land in the north and whose highly developed 
mines and industrial works in the south have been given to 
her to hold; to the east the unknown terrors that may 
develop out of chaos. There is a severe implied criticism 
of the efforts of the treaty-makers of Paris in the statement 
that of Poland’s long land frontiers * 75 per cent. may be 
regarded as permanently menaced, 20 per cent. insecure 
and only 5 per cent. safe.” This is the excuse proffered 
against charges of militarism. But it seems to us a counsel 
of despair, and her dependence upon military force bodes 
disaster to others besides herself. Yet she finds no other 
counsel aad only reflects perhaps upon her use of force so 
far. Her deiseat of the Bolshevik invaders in 1920 may 
have been a suceessful defence of her own land on which 
the world could congratulate her. But the seizure of Vilna 
by Zeligowski and subsequent flouting of the League of 
Nations, as flagrant as Signor Mussolini’s later, were cvil 
successes. The Polish “ Putsch” into Upper Silesia in 
1921, when she was disappointed in the result of the plébiscile, 
was less successful, but an equally evil effort of force. Over 
these Count Skrzynski glosses too lightly. 

Closely allied to foreign affairs are Poland’s very serious 
problems of her “ Minorities,” the Jews who were always 


present and the Germans, Austro-Hungarians, Ruthenians, 
Russians and others now brought within her enlarged borders. 
The author admits that in places Poland’s frontier is “ fixed 
some 200 kilometres beyond her ethnographical limits.” 





. . a 
She signed in 1919 the Minorities Treaty. Count § raski 
sums up his views upon it by saying: “ The utility of 
an instrument for the solution of the definite problem, f 
the nationalities comprised in the Polish State is infinitesimal» 
Such a manner of regarding these matters fills ys with 
gloomiest forebodings. Upon the manner in which Poland 
is fulfilling the recommendations of the League of Nations 
and the Convention with Germany concerning the transfer 
of Upper Silesian territory the author is silent. Turning 
to smaller matters we find here many figures and Statistics 
which we prefer neither to criticize nor to accept as valuable 
where change has been and is so rapid from day to day 
There is inevitably so much in the book about new and qj 
frontiers and partitions that a map would have been a great 
help to the reader. 


THE 


Duncan Grant. 


ART OF DUNCAN GRANT, 


By Roger Fry. (The Hogarth Press. 83. 6d. net 


WE hope that the title, Living Painters, given to this volume. 
is meant to imply that it is the first of a series to be published, 
It challenges comparison with Messrs. Bern Bros.’ similg 
productions in the Contemporary British Artists Series. Thy 
monograph is considerably shorter—perhaps a little too short 
—butitissigned. We do notlike the half-anonymity of initials jp 
Messrs. Benn’s series. There are not so many reproductions, 
but they are more pleasantly arranged. It is difficult to 
choose between the series. 

The inevitable rivalry between them must be all 
for the good. Considering that Messrs. Benn Bros. were the first 
in the field, it is surprising that they had not already captured 
Mr. Dunican Grant. This young painter is certainly one of the 
most considerable English artists, and one who, moreover, 
has some Continental recognition. The present survey oj 
his work shows an interesting progress from purely formal 
designs, primarily linear, always, however, suggesting the 
lyric note, to a more representative and more complex attempt 
at three-dimensional organization. The exquisite, nicely 
balanced harmony of colour, which is so distinctive a mark 
of Mr. Grant’s work, is, of course, lost in the half-tone repro- 
ductions, but something of the formal patterns and the 
quality of his paint remains: enough to convince anybody 
unfamiliar with his work that it commands attention. This, 
after all, and to act as reminders, is the most that repro- 
ductions can ever do. But it is a very great deal. Mr. Fry’s 
short note is, as we would expect, stimulating and penctrating. 
He speaks feclingly of Mr. Grant’s decorative powers, and 
we cannot too strongly endorse his expressed wish that such 
painters should be given a wider scope in this type of work, 
either in the theatre or in the decoration of private or public 
buildings. Mr. Grant has already had some such opportuti- 
ties with the most admirable results, but if ever we are to 
relieve painting of the tyranny of the easel picture, if ever we 
are to recover something of the sweep and splendour of the 
past, such opportunities must be multiplicd, and must be 
more judiciously given than they are at present. To gaze 
at the ceilings of our theatres, the walls of our restaurants, 
the laying out of our streets is daily evidence of an appalling 
hideousness, and, while there are such artists as Mr. Grant 
comparatively unemployed, of an appalling wastage of 





opportunities. We must hope that both these series will help 
to educate a public taste that will demand the employment 
of our best artists in public works, and will damn the heresy 
that holds the artist’s place to be the easel. 


TWO ANTHOLOGIES. 


Childhood in Verse and Prose. An Anthology chosen | 
Susan Miles. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Religious Lyrics of the 14th Century. Edited by Carleton 

Brown. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 


yy 


Nor all the antipathy that, in certain circles, stirs at the 
mention of anthologies has any power, it seems, to stop the 
free flowing of such books from the presses. Evidently they 
are profitable and popular, and the light their popularity 
throws on the tendencies of the age is considerable. There 
is, of course, no end to the subjects available ; already they 
have ranged from boxing to bedside books ; and now Mrs. 
Miles has given us an Anthology on the subject of Childhood. 
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mera OF A FREE-LANCE JOURNALIST. 


Mysterious 





Rejections. 








(The following rec ital of facts is published by the Directors 
of the London Sc shool of Journalism because it emphasizes 
pha the point made tn the article " Concerning the 
Fre-Lance,” which appeared in the “ Spectator” a short 
ime ago. The “ Confessions ” are printed exactly as received.) 


It was always my ambition to write. Looking back, 
I cannot remember a time when the intense desire for 
f-expression did not exist; I always felt that I had 
something interesting to say about Life. I realized, too, 
that there must always be a fair chance for brains. New 
names in the papers, the names of men and women, all of 
them beginners—these, I realised, were individuals like 
mvself who had been conscious of a desire to achieve print. 

( vlancing through a large number of popular publications, 
as was my habit, I asked myself, “‘Why should I not 
contribute to one or two of these periodicals? Other 
people are making money in this way, and there is nothing 
strangely wonderful about their work.” I felt that I 
could do just as well. 


Se 


Fired with enthusiasm, I sat down and wrote an article 
upon what I considered to be a useful topic, and submitted 
it to the Editor of a popular paper, enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope. The article was promptly returned : 
‘The Editor regrets . . .” 

I was annoyed; I could not understand. Was my 
article badly written ? It seemed to be in correct English— 
lucid and clear-cut. Was my effort stupid or inane? 
Was it uninteresting ? Was it unsuitable, and, if so, why ? 
The more I thought about it, the more puzzled and 
bewildered I became. 

The rejected article was placed in a drawer and forgotten, 
My first rebuff had disheartened me; my enthusiasm 
was most effectively chilled! It seemed to me that there 
was a puzzle in the whole business—a puzzle to which I 
held no satisfactory key. 

Later, however, my enthusiasm returned. ‘Thesight of an 
ticle that I considered I might quite easily have written 
myself fired me again—but with the same depressing 
consequences. My new article failed to please the Editor 
—it was returned with the conventional “ regrets.” 

There were now two extremely dismal failures in my 
desk. I had not the heart to look at them again! I was 
ittitated by them. I considered them to be quite as good 

if not better—than many that get into print ; yet there 
was a “ something” I could not understand ; there was 
a factor I was unable to grasp. In short, there was a 
Journalistic Sphinx in the business that entirely eluded 
my intelligence. I gave it up. ‘“‘ Rejection Slips ” taught 
me nothing. 

Then I saw an announcement made by the London 
School of Journalism. The announcement held out 
reasonable hope to the beginner. I was sceptical at 
irst. Could Journalism be taught? Perhaps not, in a 
sense; yet here, maybe, was an established School that 
might be able to illuminate my rejections and elucidate 

the manifold problems of failure. It seemed to me that a 
School enjoying the Patronage of all the most eminent 
nen in the profession must be able to assist me. 

Acting upon a sudden impulse, I opened my desk, and 
taking out my two failures, submitted them to the School 
lor Mr. Max Pemberton’s criticism. 


I'got it! His skiljul analysis showed me at once exactly|free, upon application being made to 


why my arlicles had been rejected My work contained 
technical flaws which I, as a novice, had not in the least 
suspected, flaws that could be eliminated, certainly, but 




























































in two ways only: either by long experience and much 
mental groping in the dark, or by skilled training at the 
hands of professional men. 

It became perfectly clear to me, not only that I had 
much to learn, but also that there was a great deal which 
could be taught—at least by experts. ‘The initial criticism 
convinced me of these facts. I enrolled for the Course in 
Free-Lance Journalism, and im less than two months I had 
scored seven successes! The two articles which had pre- 
viously been rejected were rewritten, and accepted imme- 
diately by the Editors to whom they were submitted. 

“* Market,” that bugbear of the beginner, was revealed to 
me ; I learned how to obtain exactly the correct “ slant,”’ 
as Mr. Pemberton would say. ‘To-day, I am writing for 
five popular publications. 

The London School of Journalism taught me precisely 
what I needed to know, it made all the difference between 
the amateur and the professional ; it changed failure into 
success ; it gave me special knowledge. 

I have not in any way exaggerated the success of the 
School’s methods of tuition. My deepest thanks are due 
to Mr. Max Pemberton, and also to his colleague, Mr. 
Arthur F. Thorn, for their extremely sympathetic and, 
at the same time, rigorous training. They gave me some 
pretty hard knocks; but I wanted to learn, and realised 
from the first that I was in the best possible hands. The 
criticisms which I received during the Course are my most 
treasured possessions. I put their value, so far, at Two 
Hundred Pounds. They have been worth this sum of money 
to me because they have enabled me to earn it. 

The School has helped me much more than I can explain ; 
it has helped me in many clever, ingenious and subtle 
ways. It took hold of my mind and understood it better 
than I did myself! It gave me confidence, courage and 
grit ; it developed professional flair ; it gave me a lightning 
pen; an easy-flowing, spontaneous style and—success. 

I cannot speak too highly of the London School of 
Journalism, and this confession is, I fear, quite inadequate 
—but it is sincere. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 
Founded under the direct patronage of the late 
Viscount NORTHCLIFFE, and personally conducted by 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 

PATRONS: 

The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 

The Rt. Hon, the LORD BEAVERBROOK. 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL. 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL. 

Sir GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
Sir CHARLES STARMER. 
Sir ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS, C.V.O. 
CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 
NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 
The LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM was founded under 
the aegis of the profession itself; the guidance offered to students 
is given by professional authors of high standing. Writers are 
trained by correspondence in all branches of JOURNAL ISM, 
SHORT STORY WRITING and FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM. 
The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. 
Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be students 
as to the particular course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward 
some manuscript upon which an opinion can be based. 


The Prospectus of the School will be forwarded, post 


The Prospectus Department, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
110 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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Let us say at once that if all anthologies were as good as this | Lord Curzon’s hardest struggles there were to gain poing 


one is, there would be far less excuse to grow tetchy when 
they are mentioned, for Mrs. Miles has done her work exceed- 
ingly well. 

Alluring though the subject of Childhood is to the antholo- 
gist, it would be difficult to find one more likely to lead him 
astray into nauseating sentimentalities: it may be some 
guide to Mrs. Miles’ method, therefore, to mention that she 
has allotted Dickens only two items to Lamb’s thirteen, and 
has been careful to include that most perfect of all epitaphs :— 

“Jane Lister, 

dear childe, 

died Oct. Vth, 1688,” 

from the cloisters at Westminster. ‘The editor is not catering 
for sentimentalists: ‘the book,” she writes, “Sis intended 
for those lovers of literature who happen also to be lovers of 
children ; it is not intended to appeal directly to the maternal 
instinct.” It is a wide field that has been gleaned—a field 
that ranges from the fourteenth century till to-day and 
that includes both prose and verse. For convenience the 
book has been divided into sections: ‘* This Tender Age,” 
“The Christ-Child,”’ ‘* New Wax is Best for Printyng,” &c. 
If we must find something to quibble at in this excellent 
selection it is that, although translations (since obviously 
some arbitrary lines had to be drawn) were not included, we 
think that such a ruling need not have necessitated the exclu- 
sion of Bible extracts. We miss the story of the Shunammite 
woman's son. 

Mr. Brown's Anthology is made of sterner stuff ; and because 
he has been at no pains to popularize his book, we are afraid 
it will not get the attention from the general reader that it 
deserves. Not only are the lyrics comprising this selection 
older than Chaucer, but many of them are in unfamiliar 
dialects ; and, as if further to alienate us from his cause, 
Mr. Brown has had recourse to two obsolete letters. Yet 
there is an appeal in his book quite outside the scholarly 
attention it must attract: for those who are willing to take 
a little trouble for their pleasures it has much to offer. Just 
as the sight of some vivid Doom in a quiet country church 
can convey more to us of the mediaeval mind than all the 
tales historians may tell, so almost any one of these lyrics 
has the magic whereby we may win to the same immediate 
grasp of a forgotten mentality ; the actual phraseology of 
them, their spontaneous and delicious rhythms, the simplicity 
and rightness of their metaphors, and the single-mindedness 
of their subject-matter help to a far more sympathetic under- 
standing of the mediaeval mind than any amount of descrip- 
tive history :— 





“Luueli ter of loueli eye, qui dostu me so wo? 
Sorful ter of sorful eye, thu brekst myn herte a-to. 
Thu sikest sore, 
Thi sorwe is more 
Than mannis muth may telle ; 
Thu singest of sorwe, 
Manken to borwe 
Out of the pit of helle. 
Luueli ter of loueli eye, qui dostu me so wo ? 
Sorful ter of sorful eye, thu brekst myn herte a-to.” 


Since the book is arranged chronologically, the poems of the 
Jast half are casier to grasp than those of the first ; and it 
is as well for the gencral reader (to whom we are especially 
commending this work) to begin there and to work backwards. 
A full and excellent glossary is provided and a brief intro- 
duction. It is intended, we ave glad to learn, that the present 
collection shall be followed by similar collections from the 


thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. C. Henry Warren. 


THE WAY TO BAGDAD. 


Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway. 
kk. M. Earle, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By 


Berore, during and since the War the Bagdad Railway has had 
immense influence in Europe, but as yet has done little good 
to mankind. In a world of frank, peace-loving, neighbourly, 


free-exchanging nations, it would by now have added enor- 
mously to the wealth and prosperity of two continents. 
Dr. Earle goes back to the days of General Chesney, and from 
1888 traces the history of the concessions and intrigues down 
to the second Conference of Lausanne. 
have been a triumph of British diplomacy, establishing many 


This he believes to 


which benefited France more than us, and he fought With 

magnanimity that seemed able to forget the intrigues 
M. Franklin-Bouillon and the less than apathetic attitude 4 
the French in discussion of British interests. Nor ane We 
convinced by the author's belief in the disinterested Patriotisn, 
of the Young Turks. He is fully entitled to his own Opinion upop 
the Spectator saction with the Times and National Review in 1999. 
he believes that we were wrong in opposing the intentions at 
Mr. Balfour’s Government: he thinks that real int, rational 
co-operation would have avoided a serious cause of the Wy, 
and, if war came, a controlling interest would have been 
valuable in the hands of the Entente. Again, we are not 
convinced. Great Britain would have had no more, perhaps 
less, of a free hand at the Basra end, with the Turks and 
Germans still in possession elsewhere and unlikely to conside 
Allied interests. At any rate, events have proved that the 
| forecast of European history upon which we based our opposi- 
tion was correct. Still, we sympathize with the disappoint. 
ment of Sir Edward Grey and the Foreign Office when August. 
1914, annulled their efforts to remove a possible cause of 
war by the Convention which was reached in June but never 
ratified. It is the author's misfortune, not his fault, that 
he ends with a paecan upon the flowery promises of the cop. 
cessions to Admiral Chester, of which no more is likely tp 
be heard. When he wrote he evidently had no idea that 
they might be a Turkish card to play against the French at 
Lausanne. We do not grudge him his satisfaction in feeling 
that in America Turkey had at last found a politically dis. 
interested friend, and, though wasted, his advice to keep 
American concessions clear of politics is sound. With delight. 
ful naiveté he quotes in the same chapter from an official 
naval report upon the United States squadron of the occupying 
forces who were at Constantinople from the armistice until 
last year. It says of Admiral Bristol: ‘ A large part of his 
efforts was immediately devoted to the promotion of American 
business in that unsettled region. . . . The Navy not only 
assists our commercial firms to obtain. business, but when 
business opportunities present themselves, American firms 
are notified. . . . An American destroyer has made a special 
trip at thirty knots to get American oil prospectors into a 
newly opened field”! All this, however, does not vitiate 
the record of facts in this book. It seems as complete as can 
be and is laboriously documented. Though so much is 
sordid, romance clings to the tale of this ancient highway of 
trade, and the British public will do well to learn what has 
happened in a matter that will inevitably be heard of again. 


LINCOLN. 


By George Haven Putnam. 


THE HUMANITY OF 
Some Memories of the Civil War. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s.) 
TnEeRE is sure to be a hearty welcome in America and also 
in this country for Major Putnam’s Some Memories of the 
Civil War. In the book are collected a great many war 
addresses given during the course of the last thirty or forty 
years by Major Putnam. His friends will be delighted with 
| the reproduction of a charming old photograph by Brady 
of young Putnam in his uniform as Ist Lieutenant and 
Adjutant of the 176th Regiment of New York Volunteers. 
I recommend it to the cinema producers when they want 
to get the proper costume and general appearance for a 
film jeune premier of the Civil War. It is the beau idéal 

of youth answering the country’s call to defend her. 
The incidental word portraits of the great men of the 

great struggle are exceedingly interesting, and include at 

least one story about Lincoln which is new to Mm 


though probably familiar enough to American readers. A 
deputation of ministers from the Middle West called on the 
President to communicate what they called “a message 


from the Lord to the President.” Lincoln met them with 
that fascinating and kindly irony which was peculiar to 
him, the irony which laid the man against whom it was 
directed flat and yet did not scorch him. Lincoln did not, 
like Cromwell, pray that the ministers should think it 
possible that they might be mistaken, but assured them 
that the counsel and guidance of the Lord was what " 
prayed for day and night. But he added, * 1 can but think, 
however, that if the Lord has a message or a word of counsel 





advantages for us. 


We are flattered but scarcely convinced. 


to give me in regard to the discharge of my responsibilities, 
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Spring 
Announcement 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., have very much pleasure 


in announcing that they have in preparation 


Rt. Hon. Earl of BIRKENHEAD 


| CONTEMPORARY PERSONALITIES 7s. 6d. net 
AMERICA REVISITED 7s. Gd. net 


Further volumes in the 
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Per 


New Spring List include: 


THE RIVIERA OF THE CORNICHE ROAD 
{ Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. 
New Cheap Edition. Now on Sale. 7s. 6d. net 
DAY IN and DAY OUT 
By the “ Londoner ” 
of the Evening News. 3s. 6d. net 
A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 
C. A. Fyffe, M.A. Revised Edition. 
2 vols. 15s. each net 
* History of Modern Europe, 
1878-1919," G. P. Gooch, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
Dr. CLIFFORD 
Sir James Marchant, LL.D. 
THE BRITISH LEGION ALBUM 
Foreword by Earl Haig. 5s. 
THE W Pov ETE POULTRY BOOK 


Uniform with 


12s. 6d. net 


net 


W. Pow: ell- Owen, F.B.S.A. 10s. 6d. net 
: — - Uniform wit! ‘The Complete Book of the Dog.” 
: THE FLOWER SEEKER 

Forster Robson. 3s. 6d. net 


THE COMPLETE AMATEUR GARDENER 


H. H. Thomas. 16s. net. 
PRACTICAL BEE KEEPING 
Arthur M. Sturges, B.Sc 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
COMPTON MACKENZIE The 
lL A. R. WYLIE 

WARWICK DEEPING 

M. FORREST 


GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 
The White Wilderness 


Confession 


Out of Reach 


Wanderlight 
Heavenly Ladder 
Ancient Fires 


Three Rooms 


The Wild Moth 


OLIVE WADSLEY 
DAVID LYALL 
Now 
BRUCE BEDDOW 
Wm. LE QUEUX 


Sale. 
The Wine of Illusion 


The Stretton Street Affair 


on 


MARR MURR AY The Island of Fate 
MAX MBERTON 
John Dighton: Mystery Millionaire 
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A Novel by a New Writer 


JUST PUBLISHED 
THE ORDEAL 
OF JULIA BRISTOWE 


BY PETER WARREN 


How far can an impulsive and generous young man, 
suddenly discovering an illegitimate sister of great charm, 
attempt, without danger to her pride, to override convention 
and instate her in his own social world? This is the problem 
which faced Julia Bristowe. 





[Price 7s. 6d. net.] 





NIGHTCAPS 


A Delightful Bedside Book 
BY E. B. OSBORN, 


the well-known Literary Editor of the Morning Post, 


“ One cannot imagine a better book.” 
“Richly merits 
“A very mast 


—Morning Post. 
a place at the bedside.’"—Glasgow Herald, 


rdeen Press. 


[Price 7s. 6d. net.] 


er of the art.”—Ab«¢ 





The New 
INDIA-PAPER EDITION 
of 


PEPYS’ DIARY 


complete in three volumes, has made this immortal work— 
hitherto available only in unwieldy form—one of the most 





“dippable,” as it is one of the most delightful, books in the 
world. Hundreds of people are re-reading it is this new 
edition, and hundreds more are making its acquaintance for 


the first time. 


[Price 42s. net.] 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S 
BARSETSHIRE NOVELS 
in 8 vols. Cloth, 
net the set.] 


A uniform edition ilt. 


[Price 25s. 
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A DEFENCE OF LIBERTY AGAINST 
TYRANTS 


A translation of the Vindicie con tra Tyr innos, by Junius 


Brutus. With an Histori 
H. J. LA SKI, MLA. 


works in political philosophy > exet er eat 
s the Vindicia 





TIME MEASUREMENT 
BY L. BOLTON, M.A. 


n to mear ways of reckoning 
l ae 1 time, Uiitests ited. Price 6s. net. 


An intro 








The above books are publi 
Bell, York House, 


Messrs. Portugal St., W.C. 2. 
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He will give it direct and not by way of Chicago.” That 
is absolutely, in the snub administered, superb of its own 
kind. There is no insult, no unfairness or brutality. It 
is even better than the famous retort of Holt, the Chief 
Justice, to the fanatic preacher who told him that he brought 
to him a word of command from the Lord Almighty “to 
enter a plea of nolle prosequi” in the case of a brother zealct 
who had fallen into the hands of the law. The Chief Justice’s 
reply was as instantaneous as it was conclusive. ‘“* Now 
do I know. thee to be a vain man and a liar, for the Lord 
God knoweth as well as I know that it lieth with the Attorney- 
General and not with the Lord Chief Justice to enter a nolle 
prosequi.” When will forgers and other impostors learn 
the extreme danger of using to experts technical terms 
which they do not properly understand ? 

An account of the interview which “ Mayor Hewitt” 
had at Washington with Lincoln is very interesting. Mayor 
Hewitt had prepared thirty mortar beds for the Ordnance 
Department, but, though the mortar beds were in a high 
degree satisfactory, Hewitt, owing to some punctilio as to 
the form of the order to supply them, was not paid. When 
Lincoln heard who his caller was, though his time was very 
fully occupied, he insisted on seeing Mr. Hewitt. Major 
Putnam says that the President came forward, holding out 
both hands, with the words: ‘“* Where is Mr. Hewitt? I 
want to see the man who does things.’”” Now, I some twenty- 
three years ago had the good fortune to spend a day at Mr. 


Iiewitt’s charming country house, Ringwood, New Jersey, | : ; 
| one large quarto volumes and three index volumes had they 


about a fortnight before his death, and during the course of 
the conversation heard from his own lips this very same 
story. He added, however, a touch which though not 
recorded in Major Putnam’s study of “‘ the men behind the 
guns,” is well worth putting on record. With appropriate 
action he described, as does Major Putnam, Mr. Lincoln 
coming forward with both hands held out. But Lincoln’s 
first werds were not ** Where is Mr. Hewitt ?” but “ Why, 
Mr. Hewitt, I thought you must be about seven feet high.” 
Mr. Hewitt, a very short man, enjoyed the joke extremely. 
He was proud to be the little man who had done things so 
big that the President thought he must be a giant. 

The rest of the conversation is excellently described by 
Major Putnam. He tells us how Lincoln called Mr. Stanton 
to him and then with an admirable touch of that irony in 
which he excelled said to his Secretary of War, “ Do you 
suppose that if I should write on that bill ‘ Pay this bill now’ 
the Treasury would make settlement?” The stubborn 
Stanton would not admit that the endorsement would be 
in order, but all the same the bill was sent for, and Mr. 
Lincoln wrote at the bottom, “ Pay this bill now. A. 
Lincoln.” (Here again I may interpose that as Mr. Hewitt 
told the story to me, Lincoln said that he would O.K. it, 
* O.K.” being, of course, the phrase which he had picked 
up from his favourite, Artemus Ward—O.K. =“ orl kerekt.’’) 
But Lincoln was not content with writing this and under- 
scoring the “now”; he added, ** Now, Mr. Stanton, I want 
you to do me a service. I am going to trouble you to go to 
the Treasury Department with Mr. Hewitt and to secure 
for this bill the signatures that are necessary to enable Mr. 
Hewitt to take back with him to New York a draft for the 
amount.” Stanton, we are told, shrugged his shoulders, 
but obeyed and walked with Mr. Hewitt, though “ rather 
sulkily,” to the Treasury Department, and actually got 
the money. 

It is pleasant to think that Mr. Hewitt’s descendants still 
live in the delightful house at Ringwood amid a kind of 
Scottish scenery of lakes and hills, a highland estate with 
some forty or fifty miles of private drives. Yet this picce 
of wild country, this urban paradise, is not more than 
thirty miles as the crow flies from Jersey City, New York’s 
vis-a-vis. 

Major Putnam tells some interesting things in his article 
on *“ The London Times and the American Civil War,” but 
in enumerating the fxiends of the North, he has made one 
or two omissions. He correctly puts among those friends 
Prince Albert, the Duke of Argyll, John Bright, and 
John Morley; but he should have added the Baring 
family. Old “Tom Baring,” though a Conservative member 
for the City, was strangly pro-North, as indeed were 
the rest of his family. It was because of these Northern 


conncxions that when Lord Cromer, us an artiliery subaltern, 











———— 
went to see the fighting, he saw it from the North 
and was the guest of the Artillery General at the Paty 
Vicksburg. Again, Professor Dicey might have been 
to the list. Curiously enough, Cobden, “ the interes 
man,” was, at any rate at the beginning of the oe 
South, as was Mr. Gladstone. I am proud to see that Mh, 
Putnam correctly records that the Spectator was pro-Nop 
and anti-Confederate in its sympathies from the firs Th. 
quotations from the Times are very curious as shoy-ing », 
way in which Delane chopped and changed his eas 
regard to the great struggle. Always something of ay ODL 
tunist on principle, he here carried his opportunisiy 4, 
furthest limit, if not indeed beyond it. 


TN sid. 


J. St. Lok Srrac HEY, 


THE VICTORIA COUNTY HISToRy 

The Victoria History of the County of York: North 

Edited by William Page. Vol. 2. (St. 
63s. net.) 


idina 
Riding 
Catherine P», 


THE greatest historical work ever undertaken by privat 
enterprise in England—or, for that matter, in any country 
is once more under way. The Victoria History of the Counin 
of England, planned on a most comprehensive scale gy) 
executed with patient scholarship, was begun in 1898, ap; 
progressed steadily till the War scattered its staff and paige) 
the cost of production to a fantastically high level. Seventy. 


appeared, and the reviewer, who may claim to have reg 
most of them, can testify to their unfailing interest and they 
minute accuracy. Five county histories had been completed 
—Bedford in three volumes, Hampshire in five, Hertford iy 
four, Lancashire in eight, Surrey in four ; the general histor 
of Yorkshire was finished in three volumes, and good progres | 
had been made with twenty-eight other counties. The excel. 
lence of the volumes published has made us lament all the | 
more the delay in the publication of the remainder, and th 
possibility, at one time very real, that the work might remaiy 
like some of the best of the old county histories, such 4 
Suckling’s Suffolk, a magnificent torso. 

We are thus particularly glad to learn that the great 
enterprise is being resumed, and that the volumes which wer 
finished or nearly finished in 1914 are to be published soon, | 
in editions of five hundred copies. . The first of these is tly 
second volume devoted to the North Riding of Yorkshire, | 
the parish history of which is now complete. ‘This fine volume, 
printed and fully illustrated in the now familiar style, deals 
with the wapentakes of Birdforth, Bulmer, Hast and West 
Langbaurgh and Pickering Lythe, with the liberty of Whith 
Strand, and with the borough of Searborough. — Anyon 
who knows North-east Yorkshire will realize what a wealth 
of imposing and characteristic architecture is to be foun( 
fully described in these pages—notably, St. Hilda’s Abbey at 
Whitby, Byland Abbey and Guisborough Priory, Sear 
borough Castle and other strong places, and many admirable 
parish churches such as Sterne’s Coxwold and manor housts. 
The account of Whitby Abbey, by Mr. A. W. Clapham, is 
specially commendable ; the German bombardment damaged 
the great ruin somewhat, but net irreparably. ‘The parish 
histories, including descents of manors, are extremely good, 
because they have been worked up afresh from the documents 
in the national archives by trained historians. ‘The truly 
romantie history of Middlesbrough, for example, is well told. 
In 1828 it had a population of forty and was mostly swamp 
when the Peases bought the ground, built coal wharves to 
serve the new railway, and laid out a site for a town. By 
1841 Middlesbrough had 5,000 people. Bolckow and Vaughan 
then started ironworks and soon began to work the Cleveland 
ironstone, thus creating—by private enterprise—a vast new 
industry. It is a pity that the town grew like a weed rather 
than a flower, but the mediaeval art of town-planning had 
been forgotten when Middlesbrough was founded. Almost 
every page of the book contains something equally curious and 
instructive. Mr. Page and his many collaborators deserve 
hearty praise for their good work. All that the Vicioria History 
needs is more subscribers. There must be in every county, 
even in these hard times, several hundred people who are 
interested in their county history and who would gladly 
buy the volumes devoted to it. Epwarp G. Hawke 
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By the Author of “ KIMONO.” 
JOHN PARIS 
sAYONARA. en 


Another Brilliantly Realistic Story of Life in Japan. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
HENRY BROCKEN. 8s. 6d. net. 


The first re-issue since 1904 of this, the earliest of 
De La Mare’s Prose Works. Illustrated by 


Marian Ellis. 











Second Large |mpression. 
HOPE MIRRLEES 
THE COUNTERPLOT. 72s. 6d. net. 


“A great novel, brilliant without being superficial, 
intellectual without being heavy." —Clasgow Evening Citizen. 





TWO SPLENDID DETECTIVE STORIES. 


F. WILLS CROFTS 


THE GROOTE PARK 
MURDER. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ If there is a better writer of detective stories alive to-day, 
I would like to hear his name."—Glasgow Evening Citizen. 


A. FIELDING 


THE EAMES-ERSKINE CASE. 
s. 6d. net. 


“He has written a detective story which acknowledged 
masters in the art might envy."—Glasgow Herald. 








TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 
E. WINGFIELD STRATFORD 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
LIFE. 10s. net. 


“There is not a dull page in it from cover to cover, and 
there is much pungent and sparkling writing.” 


—Edinburgh Evening News. 


JANKO LAVRIN 


TOLSTOY AND MODERN 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 6s. net. 


“The most interesting book on Tolstoy since Maxim 
Gorky’s “Reminiscences of Tolstoy.’ ""—Westminster Gazette. 


Collins’ 2/6 Novels. 


KIPPS. H. G. WELLS. 
NONE-GO-BY. MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 
THE DUCHESS OF SIONA. 

ERNEST GOODWIN. 








COMBE HAMLET 
CHARLES W. WESTRON. 
Author of “ Salty.” 





The above New Books out of 83 in the Series on sale at 
every Bookseller and Bookstall. 
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BRENTANO’S, LTD. 





FROM THE TWO-HEADED EAGLE TO THE 
RED FLAG 30/- net 


By General P. N. KRASNOFF. Translated from the Russian. 
4 vols. Kuprin himself has created nothing comparable with 
this gigantic, sombre and unforgettable picture of the Old and 
New Russia. 


“ Sincerely, surely, simply, Krasnoff cries in every line, ‘I accuse, 
I accuse, I accuse." ’—lJilustrated London News. 
ON STRANGE ALTARS 8/6 net 


By PAUL JORDAN-SMITH. Seventeen essays, including 
masterly appreciations of Ulysses (by James Joyce), Casanova, 
Anatole France, Thomas Hardy, Oscar Wilde, Rabelais, Havelock 
Ellis and Arthur Machin. 

6/- net 


YEA AND NAY 


A collection of lectures and counter lectures given in aid of the 
Hospitals of London xomenes Appeal. Some of the disputants 





| 





| 


are: —H, Wells, Chesterton, St. Jehn Ervine, Philip | 
Guedalla, Rebecca West, NShcils Kaye Smith. 
NEW NOVELS. 
CABLES OF COBWEB 7/6 net 


_adventures and 
is progress from 


By PAUL JORDAN-SMITH. The amazin 

experiences of one Jeffrey Collingsworth in 

a through adolescence to maturity. 
Undoubtedly powerful.""—Times Literary Supplement. 


WHO TRAVELS ALONE 7/6 net 
By GRAHAM SUTTON. Art as the true bride of the painter 
who must “travel alone” through life if he is to win her is 
the theme of this book. 

“ Characters well diversified and well presented.”"—Times Literary 

Supplement. “‘ Written with a fine sense of style and a real under- 

standing of men and women. The quiet irony is delightful.” 


—The Bookman 
THE NOISE OF THE WORLD 7/6 net 
By ADRIANA SPADONI. 
“Its note is not sexual passion nor psychological analysis. 
Roger, Anne his wife, black Tom O’Connell, the Socialist leader, 
Katia, the Russian woman - « are all real solid men and 
women.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE TREASURE OF THE BUCOLEON 
7/6 net 
By ARTHUR HOWDEN SMITH, author of “The Doom 
Trail.” A book to make the reader forget revolutions, strikes 
and the weather, and to take him treasure hunting in 
Constantinople with the gayest and most gallant band of 20th 
century adventurers. 





THE MYSTERY OF THE HIDDEN ROOM 7/6net | 
By MARION HARVEY. The best selling 


detective story of this year. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED 




















12/6 net 


THE MONK 
By MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS. A reprint of a classic, 
illustrated with 9 etchings; 3 vols. in 1. ‘“‘ The Monk” was first 
published in 1795, and seldom has a writer, by his maider 


effort, ever attained such rapid and extensive celebrity. The 
book was severely assailed by the critics and provoked discussion 
among all classes, 


THE WORLD FICTION LIBRARY. 
Each volume bound cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE JOY OF CAPTAIN RIBOT. 
A. Patacio VALDEs. 


TALES FROM HONORE. DE BALZAC. 
ABDALLAH. Epovarp R. L. LaBou.ace. 
TALES FROM THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 

TALES FROM MAXIM GORKY. 
PIERRE AND JEAN. 

MANON LESCAUT. 
SENTIMENTAL EDUCATION 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE PLAYS. 
3s. 6d. net each. 





Guy pe Maupassant. 
L’Asse Prevost. 





UNCLE VANYA. 

THE THREE SISTERS. 

THE CHERRY ORCHARD. 
TSAR FYODOR IVANOVITCH. 


Count ALexev To.stToy. 
THE LOWER DEPTHS. 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOFF. 
Fropor DosTolevsky. 
THE —— OF THE INN. Carico GoLpont. 
IVA 


ANTON TCHEKHOFF. 
AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
ENOUGH STUPIDITY IN EVERY WISE MAN. 








Gustave FLausBerr. | 


ANTON TCHEKHOFF. | 
ANTON TCHEKHOFF. | 
ANTON TCHEKHOFF. | 


Maxim Gorky. | 


Henrik IBSEN. | 


ALEXANDER OSTROVSKY. | 





Send a postcard to receive complete list and future announcements. | 


2 Portsmouth Street, 
Ringowsy; London, 


BRENTANO’S, LTD., 
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HERBERT 
JENKINS’ 
BOOKS 


LOCH FISHING IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 





By R. C. BRIDGETT, the author of “ Dry Fly Fisbi ing. “s ; 
The Yorkshire Observer says:—‘ This is a volume which deals 
entrancingly with fishing generally in the Scottish lochs. .. . 


there are fine descriptions of the pleasure of rowing on the loch on a 
calm summer evening, and cqually interesting is the story of fishing 
when the weather is wild. ‘There is a lot of valuable information on 
the kind of fly to be used according to circumstances, and the book is 
really cle ever in the way it provides instruction for enthusiasts. 

With 2 colour plates and 16 illustrations in black and white. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


MELTON MOWBRAY AND OTHER 
MEMORIES. 


By MORETON FREWEN. Memories of the years that have passed 
beyond recall recounted in light after-dinner style. Few men have had 
a greater circle of friends, and the author has something personal and 
intimate to recount of all the principal personalities of his generation. 
lilustrated, net. Ready in March. 


ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL PAYMASTER. 
ty PAYMASTER REAR-ADMIRAL W. E. R. MARTIN, C.M.G._ The 
Navy is perhaps the only profession to provide the background for 
experiences as interesting and varied as those related by the author. 
Illustrated, 16s. net. Ready end of March. 


HER UNDYING PAST. 

Callander learns the bitter truth that the past rears its ugly 
head at every turn of her future, but her love for jim_ Barlow is 
eventually triumphant. By Mrs. PATRICK MACGILL. 7s. 6d. net. 

We stern Morning News:—“ Mrs. Patrick MacGill has waeed a fine 
story. 


THE MYSTERY OF ST. MICHAEL’S. 


GUY THORNE'S last novel. Charles Eldrington, a pseudo-clergyman, 








lés. 


Jenny 


but in reality a murderer, tries, with the aid of the infamous Mrs. 
Varper, to thwart the love of Lucia Orde and Paul Fulle em 
6d, net. 
Newcastle Chronicle:—“ A story of absorbing interest.” 


No. 3. 

LADY KITTY VINCENT’S first novel. No. 3 is a beautiful secret 
service agent. A Bolshevik agent has a paper which she must obtain. 
adventures and those of her friends are thrilling in the extreme. 
net. 

Zruth:—*‘ A fine exciting story.” 


THE SAGA OF SALLY BIRD. 


Ry GRET LANE. Sally and her horse, Skookum, cross the Atlantic 


#8. OC. 


to take up an en agement with a film company. On reaching London, 
she finds the film company is extinct; but Sally is a young lady of 
resource. /S. Od. net. 

Lhe limes:—* A tale which has considerable charm.” 


THE NARROWING CIRCLE. 


Janet ny t al stan 1ds between Paul Cursitor and a fortune, so Paul 


decides e must cither marry or kill her. An exciting story by 
HEADON HILL. ‘9s. 6d. net 
Glas ‘ g New “ Headon Hill’s hundred per cent. Thriller.’ 


A HUMAN HEART. 

A love story of a girl who rums away on her wedding day because she 
fears that the man she is to marry does not love her. By EVELYNE 
CLOSE. 7s. 6d. net. 


LUBFOOT THE AVENGER. 


sinister German —"~ agent is again on oe w: arpat h to wreak his 
r > on the me in the Britis rvice who are ever 
crossing his path. y VALENTINE WILLIAMS. Author of “ The 
M with the Club foot.’ 7s. Od, net. 
; ily Chron cle: The episodes are thrilling and dramatic.” 
i:—* Valentine Wi lliams’ absorbing story.’ 


THE SAFETY PIN. 


The discovery of a safety pin on the body of a murdered man 





nearly 


leads to the ruin of a clever, public-spirited woman. Her persecutors 
nimated by ambition and greed. A clever story by J. S. 
FLETCHER. 7s. 6d. net. 


beg GOLDEN TEMPTRESS. 


ck Brabazon engages to act as prot ector to a millionaire pursued by 
a gang of ass: Leila, th e millio maire’s step-daughter, vainly tempts 


him to betray task. A thrilling story by HEADON HILL. 
3s. 6d. net. 


SOLOMON THE UNWISE. 


Like Don Quixote Solomon rescues damsels in distress. 


Hiyde Park and a Bl cetuy boarding-house. A char 
ANTHONY UPPERTO 7s. 6d. net. 


HEAD HUNTERS OF THE AMAZON. 


issins. 


his 


The scene is 
ning story by 


By F. W > UP DE GRAFF. A seven years’ series of adventure s which, 
for hee r daring, may rank as almost unique in the annals of explora- 
tior Demy vo, 6d. net. Popular tion 

he Field:—*A book which will give tho e who like adventure 
their fill of them.” 


THE GARDEN OF EXPERIENCE. 


By the Author of The Ga irden of Ignorance. The Garden of Experi- 
en is an unusual garden b 0k, full of laughter and information. It 
the testimony of one who was permitted to do. It contains some 
re! ible reproductions of photographs. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. Popular 
“ 


All garden lovers should have this book.” 
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GENERAL 


BYRON: The Last Journey 1823- 1824, 
By HAROLD NICOLSON. 


New Statesman: “ A contribution to literature, . . 
= packed with delicate, vivid detail, and yet th 
2 curve of the story are so clearly marked that 
: see everything in perspective, os 











a 

common-sense, uncommon shrewdness and imaginative 

: sympathy. ‘ 
= Punch; “1 shall be surprised if the By ary 





roduces anything more masterly and ilh 
Jicolson knows his Missolonghi and recon 
last act with thrilling precision.” 


GEORGE Ii AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION: The Beginnings 
By F. 4. MUMBY, F.R.H.S. 


= Times Literary Sup plement: “* The most striking feature 

= of the book is the siull and the impartiality with wh Lich Mr. 
Mumby has discharged his task, not only in the « 
the letters, but also in the construction of 
connecting paragraphs.” 


GALLERY 

By PHILIP GUEDALLA, Author of The 

Empire. 

SAINT JOAN 
A Play by BERNARD SHAW. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
A Play by ERNEST MILTON. With an Intro- 
duction by Walter de la Mare and a Cover De sign 
by Renald Balfour. 

HORSE SENSE AND HORSE MASTERSHIP 
By Et.-Col. GEOFFREY BROOKE. 

INDIA: A Bird’s-Eye View 
3y the Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 
Illus. About 16s. net. Uniform with the 

== author’s Lands of the Thunderbolt. 

=} RELIGIOUS LIFE IN A (CIE NT EGYPT 
By Sir FLINDERS PETRIE. Co! 
About 6s. net. Uniform with the 
Social Life in Ancient Egypt. 

BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIE TY 
By ARTHUR DENDY Author of Outlines 
Ez olutionary Biology. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FREE CHILD 

5 By CHRISTABEL MEREDITH, Auth or of 

=F Bearings of Modern Psychology on Educational 

= Theory and Practice 
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21s. net |: 





FICTION 
RECOMPENCE: 

A Sequel to * Simon Called Peter.” 

By ROBERT KEABLE. 7s. 6d. net 
DEFEAT 


By GEOFFREY MOSS, Author of Sweet Pepper 
( ne 

OLD SINS HAVE LONG SHADOWS 
By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. 7s, 6d. net 


SILK: A Legend 
sy SAMUEL MERWIN. 7s. 6d. net 
TONY 


mi 
Willi 


eth 


= By STEPHEN HUDSON, Author of Prince Hemp- 
r= seed, Richard Kurl, ete. Os. net 


PICTURE FRAMES 

Stories by THYRA WINSLOW. 
JUDGMENT EVE 

Stories by H. C. HARWOOD. 7s. 
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ALMIGHTY GOLD 
By J. J. CONNINGTON, Author of Nore It's 
Million. 7s. 6d. net 
THE DRIVER 
By GARET GARRETT. 7s. 6d 
GOD’S STEPCHILDREN 
By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN, Aut of Th 
Jordans, ete. 7s. Od. net 
GONE NATIVE 
3y ASTERISK, Author of Isles of Illusi 
A_Story of the South Seas. 7s. 6d 
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ee almost too disillusioned to recover herself. And the thing 
isa 7 grew horrider and horrider, for Byron was as much “ out of 

A BOOK OF T Hf Ki MOMENT. it’ in manner as in dress. He me se as little of an English 
gentleman as of a poetic and romantic “ Spirit of Evil.” 
4 B YRON 6 CLOSE-UP.” He would explain how highly he was connected, what a swell 
- ts te was his mistress, the Countess Guiccioli, how fine were her 
pyron: The Last ee aoa By Harold Nicolson. | father’s coach and six horses. More dreadful still, for his 
‘ (London and. gg el a a (John Murray. | Italian snobbery might have passed for a touch of the pictur- 
Byron in esque, he was always explaining how intimate were his relations 





21s. net.) : . ae : ‘i : 
Byron, The ra Edited by Walter A. Briscoe. (Rout-| with the English peerage. In a word, all the gilt is torn off 
12s. Od. net.) the Byron gingerbread by the first entries of the diary. And 


ledge. 
Mr. Nicotson has given us a most interesting and successful then gradually and surely—just as in Mr. Nicolson’s book as 
example of a literary ‘* close-up a photographic portrait a whole the real Byron, the fascinating companion, the 
on a big scale such us one sees at the cinema. It is not a | man of genius, the human.soul below the coat of the vulgarian, 
caricature, but a piece of realism in which certain features and also below the blackguard woman-hunter, emerges and 
and aspects of the man or woman portrayed are magnified gradually does the work of reconciliation. 
i though not distorted. The result is not always beautiful— Though, as Mr. Nicolson points out, Lady Blessington ends 
ily the reverse. We get a certain Brobdingnagian effect | her Genoa entries by talking about “* poor Byron,” her heart 

















; san the mouth and nose and lips of Beauty, personified | has been really touched, and touched in the right way, as 
net : > = qnd all-armed in the charming Mary Pickford. Venus herself indeed is Mr. Nicolson’s, by the innate pathos of the subject 
Me : must have blushed a little had she looked into a magnifying | on his easel. There was an intellectual grandeur in the man 
e of mirror. that could not be gainsaid. Though morally and intellectually 
= Mr. Lytton Strachey, not merely in his Eminent Victorians, | he was equipped almost as badly as the Venctian tailor who 

: but still more in the xecount of Queen Victoria and in his inci- | dressed him, he was in the last resort a man of high distinction. 

dental and occasional portraits of statesmen in the last- Mr. Nicolson, with a delightful art, makes us go through 
named book, was the first modern practitioner in this art— | exactly Lady Blessington’s processes, first by disillusionment 


in fact, was the inventor of the literary “ close-up.” Take his | and then by recovery. Byron is stripped bare of all his 
wonderful if slightly too highly coloured picture of Palmerston | external pretensions to greatness, and to our sympathy, and 
visiting Windsor after the death of the Prince Consort. then we see him re-edificed as a figure demanding our admira- 

But though Mr. Nicolson has, consciously or unconsciously, | tion. The emergent Byron leaves one with as little bad 
been affected by Mr. Lytton Strachey’s example, he is in | taste in one’s mouth as is possible in the case of a man liable 
He has a touch of his own, and a very } to such brain-storms of malignity and cruclty as were his. 
Remember, there were always these elements in Byron at 
his worst. There have been few men of genius with less of the 


no sense an imitator. 
delightful touch, which makes him not a scholar in the 
Lyttonian School of Painting, but rather a younger colleague 





y | in the same manner. In Mr. Nicolson the ironic note is | essential milk of human kindness in them than Byron. Gocthe, 
a stronger, the screen larger, and the light and shade more | of course, had none of it. He was the least good-natured 
7 i intense. That mood of aloofness, often pathetic though | man in the world, as Benjamin Constant sadly noted, when 


never fallacious, so constant!y found in Mr. Lytton Strachey’s | he dined with him at Weimar, ‘* Le moins bonhomme du monde.” 











it, portraiture, is usually absent from that of Mr. Nicolson. | But Goethe wore his want of human kindness with a differ- 
s Mr. Nicolson has more dash, but also more hardness. His | ence. It was a dry brand, reticent and calculated, and 
, appeal tends to laughter rather than to the pensive smile. | properly dressed—Cuvée Réservée. Byron was always exposing 
! But though the stroke is freer, there is in both the faultless | his bad qualities by his ill-temper, and then again by his 
line and that true sense of sympathy without which the art | sudden and almost comic dives into his ** three r’s ” of remorse, 
of portraiture, whether on the canvas or the printed page, | repentance and religion. 
) must flaunt and go down unregarded or despised. I confess to be hugely delighted by the way in which, when 
? Mr. Nicolson has called his picture of Byron The Last | proper occasion offers, Mr. Nicolson carries his method of 
: Journey, 1828-1824, but if people think that the book is | ironic sympathy to the verge of farce. Byron, setting off 
confined to this close corner of fact they wiil prove mis- | to Greece in his Snark-like tub the ‘ Hercules,’ his relations 
. taken. The book is a very true delineation of Byron’s mind | with the various cranks and impostors who were helping 
and character, a true general analysis. Though the back- | to run the Greek War of Independence, is one of the most 
ground of the picture is the Palaces and the port of Genoa, | delightful pantomimes in literature. And it is all true. 
the Adriatic Sea, the Ionian Islands, and the mud flats of | Byron was a laughter-loving satirist, but he was by no means 
Missolonghi, the mind of the man is the thing. The first | able to avoid occasion for laughter in others. His projected 
two chapters are wholly delightful, and a most successful | uniforms, his classical helmets like that worn by Hector 
effort to show Byron through the eyes of his last and, perhaps | in the trenches, to be donned by himself as soon as they got 
in many ways his most successful, contemporary female | into contact with the Turks, are veritable “ screams.” They 
critic. Lady Blessington was a loud, harum-scarum Irish | ended, alas! for himself, in a kind of Scotch bonnet, and a 
woman, with a lucky star, a pretty face, a rough and ready | misfit of Trelawny’s in the shape of a green frogged semi- 
genial temper; she was lastly the first of a new type of social | military coat of the sort which prevailed at the end of the 
figure in London life. In her diary, written at Genoa where | war and in the early years of the Regency. Alas, poor 
she met the poet for the first time, she managed as much by | Pilgrim! Equally attractive from the comic point of view 
accident as by skill to put Byron exactly in his right place. | is the story not only of the girl (the voracious, unveracious 
She does in miniature what Mr. Nicolson does on a big scale. | Countess Guiccioli), but also of the geese he left behind him. 
She begins by showing how very different was the real Byron | The geese deserve an epic. He did not want them, but helpful 
from the man of the Byronic legend. She expected to see | friends were always trying to press the wretched birds 
4 laurel-erowned, implacable, beautiful tyrant, the en- | upon him, after they had missed the boat at Genoa. The 
chanter who first seared women’s hearts with the fire of his | ‘ Hercules’ itself was an entirely farcical craft. It was 
passion, and then chilled them with the ice of his sneers ; |} commanded by one of the greatest sea captains in literature. 
the Lara of London ballrooms who leaned against the wall | In this whole Pantaloon, Harlequin and Columbine outtit 
and watched the dancers with a halo of disdain! What she | there is nobody greater than ** Captain Scott of the * Hercules’” 
saw, in fact, was a rather small, over-dressed, yet rather | —not, alas! a lugger, or even a rakish or piratical schooner, 
untidy man waddling down the drive of his Genoese villa, | but a horrible old tub as Trelawny insisted. Captain Scott 
to apologize for keeping her waiting and doing it in a manner | had no taste for running a Turkish blockade, and when asked 
which was humble and ingratiating almost to the point of | to do so he grasped wildly for an excuse. Byron had sug- 
diliness. The beautiful dark locks had become a kind of | gested starting onthe Sunday. Scott pounced on the religious 
rusty auburn streaked with grey. Worse, they hung over | issue as if it were a life-belt. ‘ No, my Lord, you must not 
3 the collar of his coat with greasy ambrosialness. His ill- | play these tricks with me ; there shall be no heathenish and 
oe fitting, loose, badly cut Venetian trousers were much too | outlandish doings on board my ship on a Sunday.” When it 
“sf big for him, and his tartan coat, also of Venetian manufacture, | was suggested that the Monday would just do as well for the 
hung about his shrunken form. Poor Lady Blessington was |! start, Captain Scott had to shift his ground. He found ha 
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could only sail, be it Sunday or Monday, if Byron would 
guarantee him the full value of his vessel in the event of 
capture. But that meant “ nothing doing,” and so the 
* Hercules’ was paid off, and the brave but pious skipper 
returned to England. 

There were plenty of other star characters in the “ panto.” 
For example, Colonel Stanhope—one of the many intellectual, 
‘liberty-loving, semi-virtuous adventurers to whom Byron 
was so “ greatly exposed ” in the last two years of his life. 
Stanhope had not merely cranky political views, but was 
an amateur journalist and editor. He was convinced that 
all Greece wanted to revive her soul was a free press. He had 
not noticed, as Mr. Nicolson points out, that the Greek nation 
was almost totally illiterate, and that half those who could 
read, would not read the vernacular on a patriotic punctilio. 
The other half could not read the classical artificial Greek 
even if they would. Nobody, of course, could read English. 
All the same, the free press was a panacea, and Stanhope 
toiled on with his types in a halo of virtuous glory. But 
there was something worse behind the printer’s ink and the 
only presses in the only sitting-room. Stanhope was a 
devoted admirer of Bentham. Byron made cruel fun of 
Bentham. In their fierce debates on the merits of the phil- 
osopher of Birdcage Walk, the Holy Greek cause, even the 
printing presses, were forgotten. Stanhope, in true washer- 
woman fashion, accused Byron of personal attacks on Bentham. 
Byron replied, as people always do in such cases, that he did 
not attack him personally, but only his public principles. 
Stanhope when gravely reporting the squabble to the Greek 
Committee in London said that Lord Byron “ never reasoned 
on any of Mr. Bentham’s writings, but merely made sport 
of them.” When asked by him, Stanhope, to explain himself, 
** Lord Byron mentioned his Panopticon as visionary. I said 
that experience in Pennsylvania, at Millbank, &c., had 
proved it otherwise.” So they went on hammer and tongs ! 
Stanhope concluded by saying that Bentham had “a truly 
British heart,” while Byron only professed Liberal principles, 
and that when called upon to act he ** proved himself a Turk.” 
Byron, like the schoolboy he was, yelled “ Prove it.” Then 
out came the old printing press grievance and the combatants 
reached reality at last. Stanhope threw it in Byron’s face. 
“Your conduct in endeavouring to crush the press, by 
declaiming against it to Mavrocordate, and your general 
abuse of liberal principles.” Next, “the Hunts and Cart- 
wright” and the Reform Bill, and Leigh Hunt, and heaven 
knows what, went hurtling through the air.” Stanhope 
ended by riding the high horse and declaring that though 
he was a mere soldier, he would never “ abandon his prin- 
ciples.” Stanhope finishes his Report with a touch of irony: 
“When he wished me good-night, I took up the l'ght to 
conduct him to the passage; but he said, ‘What! hold 
up a light to a Turk !’” 

Another of the pantomime characters was Mr. William 
Parry, a clerk in a Government office who became ‘“ Major 
Parry of Lord Byron’s Brigade, Commanding Officer of 
Artillery and Engineer in the service of the Greeks.” Parry 
had many Snark analogies. He was sent out to manufacture 
Congreve rockets to be used against the Turkish fleet, also 
Greck fire, and other military fireworks. Unfortunately, 
however, when he landed, he had to confess that the Congreve 
rocket happened to be the only kind of rocket he did not know 
how to make! The English artificers, who accompanied 
him, were very much like the Beaver in the Snark. They had 
with them minature forges for making weapons of war, 
but these could only be used with coal. And there was not 
an ounce of coal in all Greece! Also they were not of a 
military character, and when they heard of Turkish methods, 
and saw the awful scallywags and bandits who formed the 
Greek Army, they were as frightened as the Beaver when 
he saw the butcher sharpening his knife on deck. They went 
home. But Parry somehow quite won the heart of Byron. 

Another delightful character is Dr. Kennedy, a worthy 
evangelical Chaplain attached to the British garrison of the 
Ionian Islands. He attempted by means of long expositions 
and copious tracts to convert Byron. Byron seems to have 
enjoyed the process, and would argue with him for hours, 
while the British Infantry subalterns stood by and listened 
awe-inspired. Probably they preferred to hear Byron 
describe the seamy side of his life, which he was very fond 
of doing, but when that rich treat was not obtainable it was 





———$——— 
almost as good to hear him “down” the ‘Sacae 
Scriptures. Another wonderful character was Colonel N; = 
the man destined to be the general who conquered Se 
and be the cause of the best pun in history, “ ota: 
I have Scinde.” ‘ = 
But I must not write as if the book was all pantomin, 
With great skill Mr. Nicolson shows us behind the rough i 
tumble of the Hellenic harlequinade the with 
ability shown by Byron, and the extreme good sense of | 
political views. The memorable thing here is that en 
though in one sense quite disillusioned about the Greeks 
was in no sense disillusioned as to the Greek cause, Op 
would have expected him to fly off in a rage and abandon th 
whole business. In fact he was the only man who stuck i 
out. When others deserted ina pet and went home, or wandetes 
off, as did Trelawny, Byron kept to his post till he died, Hi 
death-bed was indeed the last act of the harlequinade. for th 
doctors fought over him and with him as in a new edition . 
Moliére. 
The death-story is told somewhat abruptly but with orest 
good taste by Mr. Nicolson. He would have put his hook oy 
of tone if he had ended up with a highly coloured, high). 
drawn picture of the tragedy—for so it was! With a im 
sense of proportion, he does not indulge in anything approach. 
ing a dirge, but relics upon the artless narrative of Byroy 
valet. The last chapter closes with an account of how th 
news was received in England and clsewhere. I have ¢), 
good fortune here to be able to add a personal comment a, 
to the impact of that news upon the generation which look 
upon Byron as its greatest poct. I heard the late [aq 
Stanley of Alderley describe how she, as a girl, travelling wit 
her parents in Italy, received the news. She and her part 
were in the Customs House at Genoa, along with a number of 
other English travelling families. During the examinatig, 
of the luggage an Englishman suddenly came into the roo; 
and called out “ Byron is dead.” ‘The effect, said Lay 
Stanley’s account, was electric. Not only did the wome 
but the men burst into tears. In a word there w 
* an intense emotional moment ” such as is common in ti 
case of the Latin races, but from which as a rule English 
seek safety in silence. Even at the age of 85 or so Lad 
Stanley of Alderley showed a touch of personal emotion j: 
recalling the scene ; though emotion was not usually the mo 
of one of the best and most interesting talkers of the Victorix 
Age. It will be remembered that Tennyson when as a |) 
he heard of Byron’s death felt as if the world had come t 
an end. 
Mr. Chew gives us a most interesting and valuable accow 
of Byron in England, and his fame both before and after }) 
death. It is a book full of information, and is certain to 
used by the writer upon whom shall fall the fate of compili 
the complete life of Byron. Byron, the Poet, is a series 
essays—none of them very memorable. The best. part 
the book is the pictures. Byron at the age of 17, by Raebun 
is very striking, as also is the charming portrait by Lawren 
of a_ still younger boy. Very attractive also is t 
picture of Mrs. Musters, (“Mary”) by Phillips. Exceeding 
amusing is the Italian miniature of ** Byron and the Countes 
Guiccioli.” It is, in truth, a terrible piece of unconsciow 
satire, and shows us Byron’s “ blowsy Cleopatra” at li 
worst. By the way, why does not someone give us a Byrol 
Album with reproductions of all the Byron pictures, miniatures 
sketches and busts? To these might be added pictures 6! 
all his friends and flames. J. Sr. Low STRACHEY. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 


TueErRE are no books of capital importance this week; per | 


haps the most attractive is English Printers’ Ornaments, by 
P s 


Henry R. Plomer, published by Grafton and Co., containing | 


illustrations both of old and modern printers’ ornaments, 
which seem almost equally delightful. 
Mr. Bridges publishes with Messrs. Longmans The C "hilswell 
Book of English Poetry, an anthology for schools. 
Another book which should be mentioned is a product of 
Messrs. E. Benn, Ltd., English Pottery, a critical and historical 
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y of the various schools of English pottery. It is very 
% ted by photographs in colour and half-tone. 
The only nove is of interest are Cathedral Folk (Bodley Head), 
, Nicolai Lyeskov, & Russian writer little known here, and 
2 early work of Sinclair Lewis, entitled Free Atr (€ ape). 
There is also a new play, First Blood, by Allen Monkhouse 
(E. Benn), the author of The Conquering Hero, which is soon 
to be performed in London. 
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FICTION. 


AND RESPECT. 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 





DIFFICULTY 
By Eden Phillpotts. 


-the- Boys. u 
Cheat (Nash and Grayson. 


Danger. By Ernest Poole. 
Onze reads Mr. Phillpotts with difficulty and with respect. 
Too often difficulty in an author engenders respect, but in the 
case of Mr. Phillpotts the two have no connexion. His narra- 
tive is troublesome to follow, because it is entrusted principally 
to dialogue, a dialogue that, in spite of the directness of its 
Devonshire dialect, is often formal, an interchange of speeches 
rather than of remarks. ‘The speakers are unhurried and long- 
winded, and more anxious to make the ways of the universe 
plain to each other than their own minds. At the same time, 
the continual richness and freshness of their idiom, their 
frequent humour, and the extraordinary quality of their 
intercourse give their conversation a fascination of its own. 
The fact that it is reported, not merely summarized, enables 
the exact relationship of the interlocutors to show through. 
Their ability to say the most intimate things without recourse 
to the emotional language of intimacy is very remarkable. 
It gives solidity and conviction to a story whose slender hold on 
probability needs both. Gilyan, the beauty of the village, 
notorious for her fickleness, extricates herself from an engage- 
ment of marriage by a carefully-staged attempt at suicide. 
She must convince others, and incidentally herself, what it 
costs her to break her engagement. The incident seems 
incredible, but Gilyan’s character is not incredible. Shrewd 
and calculating, but not ill-natured, she indulges the pleasure 
of self-dramatization so freely that it becomes a vice, under- 
mining her common sense, and making her the never-exhausted 
theme of pot-house gossip. Yet she retains enough charm to 
make us bitterly lament the retributive punishment (if such 
it be) that finally overtakes her. The end is a triumph of 
reticence and skill, an emotional modulation so subtle and so 
sad that it expires on the mind like a sigh. 

The book moves with a leisurely Victorian gait, an uncertain 
sense of direction and a lack of emphasis and accent that 
conceals its poetry and its humour. But how genuine they 
both are :— 

“The missel-thrush sat aloft in the last flicker of light, where it 
touched the finials of the elms, as though the inflorescence yet to 
ome already foamed there.” 

And what could be more engaging than the explicit declara- 
tion of Mrs. Purchase, absorbed in the contemplation of her 
last end :— 

“I should like to find the subject outside death as would pleasure 
me, 

Cheat-the-Boys is a book that will repay anyone who has time 
and patience to spend on it. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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The Dream 
H, G. WELLS 


A new novel. One of the most characteristic books that 
Mr. Wells has ever written. It combines his early 
inventiveness with the ripe humour of his middle period. 
April 4th, 78. Od. net 





Beyond the Horizon 
EUGENE O'NEILL 
Two plays by the author of .4nna (Christie. 
the volume is Goid. April. 
The White Ship 
AINO KALLAS 
“Striking and individual . . these 
’"—Daily Telegraph. 
7S 6d. net 
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7S- 6d. net 


Estonian Tales, 
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Stories of the Roman Empire, by the author of The 
Conquered. April. 7s. Od. net 
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On the other hand, the rewards of reading Danger, as Mr. 
Poole’s novel is not inaptly called, are more problematic. 
People who suffer, or think themselves in danger of suffering, 
from neurasthenia should certainly avoid it ; though it might 
provide a hypochondriac with some comfort as showing how 
long people who ought to be in an asylum can (in America 
at any rate) defy their relations and remain outside it. “* She 
ought to go where she belongs” is the slightly euphemistic 
slogan chanted, at one time and another, by all who were 
unlucky enough tobe intimate with Maud Brewer. A fanatical 
Francophil, a humanitarian in whom the milk of kindness 
had gone sour, she makes of her mismanaged home for disabled 
soldiers a fetish to which she sacrifices the happiness of her 
brother and his newly-married wife. Devotion to him and 
jealousy of her drive Miss Brewer to desperation, crime and 
suicide. When the narrative finally gets the bit between its 
teeth we can think only in terms of the major catastrophes— 
childbirth, murder, execution, suicide ; the broader issues, 
the contrast, for instanee, between the old Quaker background 
with its security and the nerve-ridden precarious existence 
of the post-War generation, are forgotten. ‘The melodramatic 
reinforces the pathological interest, but without absorbing it ; 
and it says much for Mr. Poole’s skill that whereas we should 
like to hate Miss Brewer as a criminal, we are obliged to pity her 


» = Caen 7 
as a case. L. P. Harrrey. 


THE BAZAAR. 


The Bazaar, and other Stories. 
7s. 6d.) 

Taes, sketches, fancies, apologues—it is a mixed collection 
that Mr. Martin Armstrong brings together in his new volume. 
Nineteen pieces, varying in length trom half-a-dozen pages to 
fiftv, and varying in kind from a jesting trifle to a careful 
study of character, make it hard for a reader in search of a 
general impression to find what he is looking for. Some part 
of the book seems to be not more than easy journalism, and 
this part obscures the rest as one reads ; for the rest is of quite 
another order, aiming at diflicult effects of fine-drawn art. 
Wait, then, till the trifles drop off in memory ; and there is 
left at last an impression of a writer strongly attracted by 
queer fantasies of romance, by strange tales of lonely houses, 
by enigmatic glimpses of odd people, by shadowy things not 
entirely to be understood and wavering thoughts not clearly 
to be defined. It is a world in which one must not expect at 
any moment to know exactly where one is, or whether one 
wakes or dreams—so easily the real mixes with the unreal, the 
miraculous melts into the prosaic ; and it is a world which 
demands a peculiar skill and discretion of the author who 
proposes to write about it. 

The peculiar skill is required for the rendering of what is 
called “ atmosphere ’—on which so much of the effect must 
depend. The romantic places, with their ambiguous popula- 
tion, may begin to look thin and flat unless they are mysterious 
in unearthly dusk or poetic in a light that never was; and 
the people too, they may seem merely unintelligible unless 
they are somehow charged with unexpressed and secret mean- 
ing. And as for all this, Mr. Armstrong probably has the 
right gift in good measure ; but it is perhaps attempting the 
impossible to undertake, as he does, to produce these cffects 
within such narrow limits of space. Here, for instance, is the 
story called “* Helm Hall ”’—a night in a desolate old house, 
obseurcly haunted ; or “* The Inn,” a tale of sinister mystery ; 
or “ Mrs. Lovelace,” the picture of a woman who scattered 
gracious influences, more than human: t#ese and others must 
rely chiefly on the artful preparation of the setting, of the 
background, of the light and shadow in which the few fine 
incidents are shown. ‘The incidents are incomplete in them- 
selves —it is the point ; they throw out suggestions that may 
be much more penetrating and expressive than a plain exhi- 
bition of the facts. But if little is to be told and much inferred, 
the ambient air must be attuned, must be quick to vibrate 
with the significance of the little that is told; and this is a 
matter of many delicate touches and strokes in advance, so 
that the scene may be ready for the brief climax when it 
Can it be managed in three or four thousand words ? 
Mr. Armstrong grasps the difliculty and never wastes his 


By Martin Armstrong. (Cape. 





arrives, 





words ; but nearly always it seems that he might have worked 
to better purpose in treble the space. 
ently incapable of digesting a full-grown talc, bear even more | 


The magazines, appar- | 


——— 
heavily upon a writer of this quality than upon another. 
they have much to answer for, all round, in the art of the sia 
story as it is cultivated nowadays. 

More obvious is the peculiar discretion that is Needed 
the author who inclines to fantasy and romance. He i 
it to resist the temptation always jumping at him from hi 
material, to force his effects by being arbitrarily romantic ang 
fanciful. Is the old man in the lonely house, is the sound @ 
the stair at midnight, is the tale told by the traveller OVEr the 
inn-fire—are all these to seem very curious and singula 
indeed, baffling you with their oddity ? Well, it is very easy 
and only too easy, to make them odd; and a writer, let hon 
upon the limitless sea of what is not natural, not probable, no: | 
verifiable—where he cannot be held to account, nor his story 
controlled—is always in danger of stretching his points with 
arbitrary violence beyond their inner need. Here again ty | 
temptation is much increased by the necessity of keeping withiy 
narrow bounds, where the story-teller has a dilliculty in turnj 
comfortably round; and it is notable that Mr. Armstroy 
appears most at his ease in his longest piece, “ Little Miss 
Millett,” for which fifty pages and more are none too myh 
Here is a situation worked out with leisurely thoroughnes 
and it proves rewarding. Do let us hope that Mr. Armstrong 
will regularly allow himself this much freedom in his ney 
volume ; the undoubted reach and flexibility of his sty 
require it. Percy Lupsocx, 
THE ee OF ILLUSION. By Bruce Beddow. 

7s. 6d.) 

The son of a small greengrocer in a country town writes q 
novel and makes money by it. His success turns his head, 
He thinks, and his relations think, that fortune and celebrity 
lie in his pen. He marries, and the public opinion of his 
little circle force him to live above his income. At the same 
time his father is made a town councillor, and subjected to 
the same rather ridiculous temptations. Money anxieties 
and the shadow of impending ruin destroy in both father 
and son the zest for work and the power of enjoyment. Ip 
the case of the son, the innocent vulgarity of his wife and the 
criminal rapacity of his mother-in-law complete his misery 
His talent is dissipated, his home wrecked. He stoops tc 
make money by stump oratory in a catiSe he does not believe 
in. The reader sees him “ go under” without much pity 
The moral of the story seems to be that the man who en 
deavours to change his “ standard ef living ” must do s0 at 
the sacrifice of his soul—a dull and unconvincing gospel. 
THE SAINT OF THE SPEEDWELL. By Ridgwell Cullun 

(Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 

No element of *‘ thrill ” is absent from this story. Gamblers, 
ghosts, murderers, beautiful women, and the instruments 
of poetic justice disguised in white habits, masks and pointed 
hoods hold the stage separately and together. In the end 
virtue, represented by the ghost, the heroine and the ring: 
leader of the disguised-amatcur-police, triumphs gloriously. 
The worst villain is hanged, the smaller fry are suitably 
chastised, and the town is entirely reformed and re-created. 


SOME COMMOTION. By H. M. Ward. (Fisher Unwin. 1s. 6d. 

This is a pretty and amusing book about a gir! brought up 
by rich adopted parents. She returns to live among het 
poor relations, by whose doings and sufferings she is greatly 
amused and touched. Do the handworkers ever look at the 
more affluent classes through this tender but satiric medium? 
If they ever do, and if they write down on paper what they see, 
we shall know ourselves better than we do at present. 

OTHER NOVELS.—Old Sins Have Long Shadows. By Mrs. 
Victor Rickard. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.)—That Charlotte 
Mistley should have kept a compromising letter for many yeals 
and carried it about with her on purpose to drop it in the street 
is so incredible an event that it detracts from the entertainment 
provided by this entertaining comedy of manners. However, 
the loss of the letter once granted, the story develops quite 
logically, and the characters are both life-like and well com 
trasted. Charlotte herself is a most attractive figure—mueh 
more so than that very modern young person, ler daughter 
Anne.——The Immortals. By Harold E. Scarborough. (Tf. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—An amusing story concerning 
the inconvenient effects of the discovery of the Elixir of 
Terrestrial Life. The kidnapping of the discoverer by imsur 
ance agents and undertakers is very funny. Expectancy. 
By John Eyton. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. net.)—The 
description of India as seen through the eyes of an English 
boy is one of the best things in this book. The story deals, 
as is stated in the first words, with a family called Vaine, 
who have an Indian tradition——The Terrified Mystery: 
By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (LIlutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—A 
well-sustained murder story placed in a country setting. 
The solution of the mystery is a little incredible, but tus 
is probably necessary if the reader is to be prevented from 
solving the enigma fur himsclf 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
IDEALISM AND REALITIES. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Str,—A fortnight ago, when referring to the fall whicl 


had already taken place in the france, I expressed the 


view that a still further decline was only too probable 


During the past week the outstanding feature has been 
a further fall in French currency, and the france has 
dragged with it some other foreign currencies, notably 
Belgian and Italian, while even the British pound has 
uninitiated it may, perhaps, 
appear strange that sterling should have sympathized 
with the depreciation in French currency, but the main 
«xplanation of the phenomenon is to be found in the 
fact that much of the selling of French currency has 
been on foreign—especially American—account through 
London, while the evidence of economic chaos in Europe 
afforded by the slump in the frane has probably stimulated 


also. suffered. To th 


American selling of European currencies generally. 


When expressing the view a fortnight ago that a further 
fall in the frane was probable, I was certainly inspired 
by no kind of information as to what tactics might or 


might not be pursued by the French authorities, but 


simply by a recognition of the fact that whatever remedial 
measures might be applied, time would be required for 


their effect to be felt, just as in the beginnings of inflation 


the effect is sometimes not seen upon the exchange of 


a country for a considerable period. If the French 
Government, aided by the Bank of France, is able to 
stop all further inflation and to secure at a compara- 
tively early date a Budget equilibrium based on ordinary 
revenue and taxation rather than on fresh borrowing, 
the effect will unquestionably be felt ere long upon the 
exchange, but time will be required to restore confidence 
shaken by the inflation period. 

For the fall which has already occurred a number of 
reasons might be given, and I am not disposed entirely 
to pooh-pooh the French rumours to the effect that the 
fall during these critical weeks of the reparation crisis 
has been accentuated by sales on German account. 
On the contrary, I believe that the reports are correct, 
for confirmation of them is forthcoming from many 
impartial and disinterested quarters. Nevertheless, I 
am sure that the impartial French banker and economist 
will be the first to recognize that the main cause of the 
slump in the frane is to be found in the reluctance of 
French Governments since the Armistice period to 
look facts frankly in the face. “ Idealism” in this 
particular case has meant that the French have revelled 
in the ideal of devastated areas being restored, and of Budget 
equilibriums being reached out of speedy large repara- 
tion payments. Facing the facts would have meant that 
while pressing certain claims upon Germany, the French 
Budget makers would have refused to rely upon those 
expectations, and would have financed the restoration 
of the devastated areas with the minimum amount of 
inflation and would have taxed more severely. 

Instead, however, French politicians and statesmen— 
and they have certainly not been alone in that respect 
—elected to follow the line of least resistance, with the 
result that currency and economic laws, which cannot 
he defied with impunity, have asserted their power in 
the present unparalleled fall in the franc. Just, how- 
ever, as I have not hesitated to express the view that a 
further fall was probable, so I should like to register an 
expression of confidence in French ability, French thrift, 
and French courage as calculated ultimately to overcome 
these difficulties when once the facts are fairly faced. 

It is not in France alone, however, that there is 
rcluctance to “face facts’ and to prefer Idealism to 
Realities. Crippled as may be the powers of the present 
Socialist Government in the direction of big legislation, 
its aims in everything pertaining to the industrial life 
of the community are only too clearly revealed, and 
in the view of the City at ail events those aims are not 
only unsound but are demoralizing. The proposed 
extension of the system of doles is not only the sheerest 


$$ 
direct incentive to idleness, so, if it is extended, its h, 
effects will be still more far-reaching. At thy nig 

, ‘ ' : ° , “he risk of 
being misunderstood and considered unfeeling, I wo) 
" n 5) oul 
like to say outright that the system of lavish dol 
and even of insurance grants where the employer 
called upon to bear a large share of the burden, ‘se : 
to be based upon an idyllic but incorreet view of the 
, | mass of the wage-earners of the country. It presume 

that men and women are eager not merely for remunen, 
tion, but for actual work, and that within the allotted 
hours of labour there will be eagerness to render valy 
to the employer. That such wage-carners exist jn oan 
department of work can readily be conceived, but thei: 
numbers are diminishing daily, because the orders o 
the day are given now not by this section but for the 
most part by the idle and unfit, who, thoroughly |gzy 
themselves, desire to impede the progress of those why 
are efficient and conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties. It is a process which has been undermining 
our industrial position for years past, and is imperilling 
our economic solvency. 

Possibly the solution of our industrial depression ang 
acute foreign competition lies along the lines of greater 
mass production with larger output, smaller profits 
quicker returns, and, incidentally, more employment, 
This, however, as I recently pointed out in these columns, 
is quite impossible under the present tyranny of Trade 
Union restrictions. Until we face the one cardinal faet 
of the present situation, namely, that there can be no 
raising of the general standard of living for the masses 
of the community until something is done to add to 
the country’s power to produce new wealth, there cannot 
possibly be any return of real national prosperity. On 
the contrary, the danger is that we shall drift towards 
both economic and social anarchy.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, ARTHUR W. Kippy, 
The City, March 12th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 
One of the brightest spots in the financial situation 
continues to be the satisfactory position of the National 
Accounts so far, at all events, as the current year is 
concerned, though I would again sound a note of warning 
as to these figures being regarded as necessarily an indica- 
tion of some huge surplus in the Budget. Up to date, 
however, the results are good,. mainly owing to the 
reduction in Expenditure, and at present it looks as 
though there might be a surplus at the end of the year 
of not far short of £50,000,000, some part of which will 
be due to revenue having exceeded expectations, but 
the larger part to expenditure having fallen much 
below the official forecasts of a year ago. 
* oa a* * 
At the mecting held last week of the Underground 
Electric Railways Company of London, Lord Ashfield 
took the opportunity of correcting a slight misunder- 
standing which he said had arisen with regard to his 
remarks on a previous occasion on the subject of inde- 
pendent omnibus competition. Lord Ashfield made it 
very clear that he was not asking for any public control 
of transport services in the interests of his particular 
groups of companies, but in the interests of Londons 
traffic service as a whole. How greatly the company 
is adversely affected in its finances by the fall in the 
American exchange was very clearly brought out by 
Lord Ashfield. He explained that the 6 per cent. Income 
Bonds, owing to their right to payment of interest and 
principal on a dellar basis and free of Income Tax, cost 
the company £527,000 for interest last year instead of 
£400,000, had the exchange and Income Tax been as I 
1908 when they were issued. It seems useless, there- 
fore, to expect any arrangement for reorganizing the 
capital of the group until the American exchange stands 
at a very different level from that which prevails to-day. 
. x * * 

The Prudential Assurance continues to eclipse its own 
previous records, and, as will be seen from the report 
of the annual meeting of the company which appeared 
in the Spectator last week, the present bonus just declared 
of 2 per cent. upon original sums on policies in the 
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folly, but just as the system so far pursued has been a 


“ordinary ” branch is the highest in the history of the 
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callous, flat feet, ingrowing 
nails, hammer toes, or bunions, 
and moreover general health 
would greatly benefit. 

You can prevent your growing 
children from developing foot 
trouble by getting them fitted 


fur shoes at Babers. 
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company. The distribution is the more satisfactory, 
moreover, When it is noted that it was not declared until 


£500,000 from the year’s surplus had been added to the | 


Investments Reserve Fund, raising that Fund to 
£3,000,000.. The actual surplus for the year was | 
£2,251,000, an amount which not only justifies the | 
present distribution, but which augurs well for the | 
outlook. The total assets of the ‘ Prudential” now | 


eolossal sum of £158,450,000. 
. * * re 


stand at the 


The annual report of the United Kingdom Provident 


Institution is a good one, showing that the net new 
business for last year amounted to £2,082,000, which 
is the second largest annual new business in the history 


ofthe company. The Premium Income is now £1,061,000 

perannum, while the Funds have increased to £13,276,509, | 
out of which £300,000 been set aside to forin an 

investment contingency reserve fund. During the past 

year there was an increase in the Funds of nearly 

£2,000,000, of which about £1,200,000 was due to the 

writing up of Stock Exchange securities to present 
market selling prices. A. W.- ER. 


has 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


PLAYS. 

















DUKE oF York’s. or lon Calling se ~» 8.15—2.30 | 
Maisie Gay and ” skcomb continue to make this the | 
most entertaining revue now running.) | 

His Masesty’s.—Hassan one “*° ae 8.0-—2.30 
Weryesting but not entirely itisfying production of } 
Fleeker’s master pit Fay Comptonis playing Yasmin | 
now] ; 
Haymarketr.—Havoc # “ as 8 .30—2.30 | 
\_dmirable acting in a | 
Princre’s.—Gilbert and Sulliva in, The Gondoliers 8.15 | 
MUSIC. | 
March 18th.—Sr. Joun’s InstiruTr, Turron STREET, | 
WESTMINSTER ‘ os Gea 
[The Music Society regales it ~od wit h Mozart, " ach and Debussy. | 
Particulars from the Secret 21 Cresswell Place, 8.W. 10.) | 

(Continued on neat page.) 


‘To lack the opportunity of choice is to 
miss the best in life.”’ 


UT of the 101 shapes in which the 
City de Luxe pipe is made, at least 
Fur- 


CITY-GRAMS by 


one is sure to satisfy your taste. 


ther, the material—carefuliy selected 
Bruyére, well seasoned and hardened— 
of which these pipes are manufactured 
reliability. 
confidence and consequent comfort— 


ensures p 


erfect 


what more can a man desire? 


Obtainab 
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Choice, 


All Tobacconists. 


The oity de Luxe is a/ made 
Sil founted in Prin and 
irmy shapes at 6/6. 
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LOVAT, 
A wide bored pipe 
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draught. 
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March 17th.—Arontan Hauu.—Aeolian Orchestra .. 8.15 COMPANY MEETING. 
An Orchestral Suite by Miss Angela Maddison, an interesting young 
composer, has its first performance. Mr. Roy Ellett is pianist in cee 
Mackenzie's Scottish Concerto and de Falla’s warmly coloured 


March ro agg ed ‘incs.~-Phthneeate Society 8.0 UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYg 


[The customary performance of the Ninth Symphony, with the heip 


of the Philharmonic Choir, ends the Society’s season. ‘The COMPANY OF LONDON, LTD. Chie 


conductor is Felix Weingartner.| 





March 2ist.—Cenrrat Hatt, WestmMinster.—Albert C 
Hall Orchestra o* ee 8.0| TH ( 7 on 
[The British Broadcas se Company’s Third € ene r ah. eee sian music E TRAFFIC PR BLEM OBSTAC LES TO CAPITAL 
conducted by Mr. Eugene Goossens that may be heard either at REORGANISATION. Extt 
first hand or by wireless.| ) 





LECTURES. 


The annual meeting of shareholders in this Compan 





y Was held 





March 18th. ScnooL or Economics, on March 6th at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 
Hovucuron STREET, ALpwycu.—Lady The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, who presided, said that in his re TOT 
Frances Balfour and Miss Viola Tree on “ Is speech to the shareholders of the principal operating ompanies, be 
the Young Woman of To-day any Worse dealt at some length with the traffic situation which had arisen * & CLA 
than She Ever Was?” Chairman: Rev. London. Events had since then moved quickly, and the Prime 
R. H. L. She ppard ae a .. 5.80 Minister had promised the House of Cormmons that a Bill to deal | 
[An ambiguous subject that should provide a s; irited “ i cciiate and with the matter should be introduced in Parliament imme liately, TO! 
Counter-Lecture.”” Tickets from Seeretary at above address.| There was one thing arising out of his prev ious Spee ch which geer, ‘ 
March 18th.—Bririsa Musecm.—Mr. Cecil Hallett to have been misunderstood, and which he might take this po 
on “ Britain before the Roman Conquest” 6.30 | tunity of correcting. He freely admitted that the omnibuses place 
[Tickets at Museum.] upon the streets recently by numerous indivi: — owners had 
March 19th.—Kino’s CoLiecr, SrraND.—Professor just as much right there as the omnibuses of the London General OR! 
Hans Driesch, of Leipzig,on **'The Possibility Omnibus Company and its associates. Equally, if additional moto; 
of Metaphysics ” as i we .. 58.30 omnibus¢ $ were required “upon the streets, the L.G.O.C. and its 
[Admission free.] associates had as much right to supply them as any newe mers, 
March 20th.—Carnecre House, 117 Piccadilly, 5 bape Se ys be 4 —— that “we f mp exercised 
“rs Ae a . righ he asked was that whoever supplied the omnibuse 
Sahsts tines te Shae ot "Distances ‘i 3.15 ought to be compelled to work them in a certain ag reliable manne : 
{A course of lectures for educated nu sothe rs On| om “rhe Prevention of yc eas to serve the public require ments rathe r the ped by : hop pir ig and 
Some Common Disorders of Childhood.” Tickets from the changing routes and services, solely in his own interests, The 
Viscountess Erleigh, 65 Rutland Gate, $.W. 7.) trafic problem, however—and this was the important point—was IN] 
Merch 21st.—Royan Insrirrurion, 21 ALBEMARLE not confined to omnibuses ; if it were, it would be a simple ciliate 
Srreet, W.1.—Professor Sir Frederick solve. It embraced railways and tramways, and, because of their 
Keeble on “ The Plant Commonwealth and diversity of capacity and function, became complex. If, therefor, 
Its Government ” s ae ai .. 9.0 | London was to secure, what he for one thought it must have, a 
continually improving and expanding underground railway system, TO 
FILMS London must first secure in some form a measure of public control 
over omnibus routes and services. 
Av vue Marsite Arcu Pavinion (March 17th-22nd, con- Referring to the very large stake which this Company had in 


tinuous).—The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. London traffic, Lord Ashfield said that the railways comprised 
{An astonishing and most original film made tive years . in pcan od 68 route miles, with 11 route miles in addition under construction: 
which should attract many new visiters to the | cinema, including psycho- 5 . ‘ 
analysts, alienists, modern artists and all “ highbrows” who enjoy the tramways 114 route miles, and the omnibuses 753 miles of road. 
moving pictures but are ustially disgusted with the banality of their | Ways covered. The total ¢ apital invested in railways (including the 
themes. The story is a narration of a madmau’s Tantasy, = a power stations) was £56,750,000, in tramways £6,500,000, and ix r 
as any Poe ever wrote, and the futuristic settings are cleverly contrive: or ibus + me ad oe po , 0 
: nnibuses 9,900,000 ) ve > £ yh) > } 
to suggest the eeriness of the general atmosphere.} 2 » or, altogether, 68,750,000. The total 


p number of passengers carried last year was 1,798 millions, or 204 
i » ies om ine nae atten OS ae A 2 : . , ’ é 
Ar ruz New Oxrorp Tuearre (daily 2.30 and 8.30 till | millions more than in the preceding year. The total now represented 


March 28rd).—Name the Man. : _| much more than half the aggregate local travel in Greater London Th 
{An American film, directed by the great Swedish producer Seastrom, of | Of these passengers, 1,214 millions were carried by the a 
Hall Caine’s Master of Man. The story is tactfully, often cleverly told, the established 1 1 1. } 
there are touches of genuine Seastcom here and there, and the ‘acting he establisned C< »mpanies, anc constitutec a@ recor¢ For the first 
is sincere. There are unfortunately touches of Americanese, too: those | time the ormnibus passengers exceeded in number the passengers 
incredibly wet sterms !] earried by all the tramway undertakings, both munic ipal and 


Av run Po.yrecunic Haut (daily 2.30, 5.80, 8.30).—Destiny- | company ‘owned, and thus the omnibus had become the princip 
The continued run of this film proves there isa public ior the best that the | means of transport. In other respects the past year had not marked 
cinema can afford.| a record. The average return on the capital of the operating cor | 














Ar THE Suarr ESBURY Pavition (March 17th-19th, con- panics was only 4.3 per cent., or slightly less than in the preceding ‘ 
tinuous).— Where the North Begins. year. The progress which had been accomplished in handling a cy 
(For those who like Alsatian wolfhounds: @ sound film of action.) larger volume of traffic had not, so far, brought a more satisfactor th 
— — remuneration to the shareholders—least of all to those of this 
PICTURES. Company. He was not unmindful cf the claim which they had fu 
Lerivre Gatnerntes, 1A Kine Srreet, St. JAMeEs’s. consideration when, efter more than twenty years, no dividend had 
{An important exhibition of works by K. Bondin, Notice later.] yet been paid upon the ordinary share capital of this Company cl 
Gouri Gauuery. 5 Recent STREET. over £5,000,000. It was significant that all transport undertaking 
|Puintings and drawings by Mr. Leopold Pilichowski., Passionately felt but | in Greater London, whether privately or municipally owned, co: J 
badly expressed. | stantly tended to be unremunerative. Taking the capital invested . 
LirrLte Arr Rooms, 8 Duke Street, ADELPHI. in all the Underground Railways, he found that in the years subs 
* Views and Visions of Greece” by Mrs. Vera Willoughby. Equisite in the quent to the completion of electrification, and prior to the war, th 
figure subjects but inierior in some of the landscapes. Notice later.] average return ranged from 1.9 to 2.5 per cent., and in the few years - 
7— = | subsequent to the war, in spite o f an enormeus development in the 
volume of traffic carried, from 3.2 to 3.7 per cent. Looked at fron “ 
| | the narrower but more pertinent point of view of the ordinary capite - 


A very hig! -grade Tawny Port. only, the pre-war range of return was from .7 to 1.2 per cent., an 


the post-war range of return from 2.4 to 3.4 per cent. The total 

( | i capital invested in London transport of all forms was approximately 
ON QU i S A DOR £116,000,000, of which £84,000,000, or 72 per cent., represented the 
railway share, so it could be realized what a burden the scanty retum 


PO RT on the railway capital was. Yet he was suro that if the various 


transport facilities of London were worked harmoniously together, 
between them they could earn sufficient for their mutual support 


. . > P / per doz. bottles, without increasing present fares or placing any further burdens ou 
Exceptionai value at 34 / > "caukeee oald manana. s ' 
Send 9/- for two trial bottles, post free. He had mentioned more than once the need for a reconstruction 


of the Company’ 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, || ios: 


take any pract 


8 capital upon a more elastic basis. The need had 
though, so far, it had not been found possible to 
cal steps to its realization. This year thes y were 


















13. Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. again paying the full interest on the 6 per cent. income bon This A 
interest was paid free of income tax, and, if the pro prie tor wished, 
as he invariably did, in dollars at parity of exchange. The accidents 





2 of the war had conferred an advantage on these bond-holders far 
DENT.—Notice of Removal. beyond what was contemplated when the bonds were is 


far beyond the terms which would have to be givem to-day. 
the. s one ne Sac CLOCK, | dollar exchange had an important bearing on this problem of capite 
ReaDo-waze that, yen = to expiration of lease Pp * te etans reconstruction, and until it recovered it would s¢ em to be an ob 
BY APPOINTMENT | wW. ’ oll this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED | to any acceptable scheme for reconstituting the capital. 
To og fag ge wy ‘Office; és tn ee Mr. H. A. Vernet seconded the motion for the adoption of the 
HM. THE KING, being 4 Royal Exchange, EG report and accounts, which was unanimously approved. 
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BRITANAIC ASSURANCE CO.,LTD. 


(Estd. 1866.) 


Chief Offices : Broad Street Corner, Birmingham. 
Chief London Office : 44 & 46 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





cts from the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the 


xtra 
- Year 1923. 





TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME amounted to £2,548,531. 


CLAIMS PAID during the year amounted to £987,878, 
including £310,346 paid under Maturing Policies. 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID.—The 
Claims up to the 3lst 


£17,843,249. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 
to £614,228, showing 
the previous year. 

The number of Policies issued in this Branch was 
11,856, assuring (after deduction of Reassurances) 
the sum of £1,901,802. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The 
amounted to £1,932,036, showing 
£81,469 over the previous year. 

TOTAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE.—The Gross 
Income amounted to £2,987,997, showing an increase 
of £201,054 over the Gross Income of the previous 
year. The Total Outzgo amounted to £1,974,902, 
leaving a Balance of Income over Expenditure on the 
year’s accounts of £1,013,095. 

TOTAL FUNDS.- Total 
£8,491 ,743. 

The ANNUAL VALUATION of the Company’s business 
has been made by the Actuary. After making full 
provision for all policy liabilities, the resulting surplus 
is £273,786. 


total amount paid in 
December, 1923, was 


—The Premium Income amounted 
an increase of £61,746 over 


Premium Income 
an increase of 


The Funds now amount to 


Ordinary Branch Policies in the Immediate Parti- 
cipating Class will receive a Reversionary Bonus at 
the increased rate of 36s. per cent. for the year. 


JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A., 
Chairman and General Manager. 


J. MURRAY LAING, F.LA., F.F.A., 


Secretary and Actuary. 





“Facts are stubborn things.” 


YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR 
DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting 
a life assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





LTD., 





LINEN DAMASK 


and Table Napkins. 


Wri be for iliustrated st No. 4UF, ent pos 
fre riivery of p is suaranteed. Carriage fa 
on Orders of 2 1 Kingd: m 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 
BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND, 


t 
, 1 
apaerds in Unite 





Linen Alanutacturers, 











How youc can Help 


Sufferers from Drink 
and Drug Habits 


If you have friends or relatives who have unfortunately 
become victims of drink or drugs, you can render practical 
and immediate help by calling their attention to the Keeley 
Treatment. For over 30 years this Treatment has been 
bringing joy into the lives of thousands of men and women 
whose future was dark with foreboding. Lives that were 
in danger of moral and physical shipwreck have been 
rescued and regenerated. Many healthy, sane citizens to-day 
owe their livelihood, their strength, and their mental capacity 
to the Keeley Treatment. It is an astounding thing that a 
short course of this Treatment, under conditions equa! to 
and almost exactly like those of a first-class hotel, should 
result in giving men and women back to society, with courage 
renewed, and the glow of health in their veins. 

The Keeley Treatment entails no hardship whatever. It 
is as easily undertaken as a holiday—it is in full charge of 
our own physician—it leaves patients free to come and go 
at will until the case is complete. “Truth” has specially 
investigated the claims of the Institute, and in common with 
many eminent divines, scientists, medical men, and politicians, 
has endorsed them without qualification. The work of the 
Keeley Institute should have the support of all the Churches. 
The redemption of men and women from a terrible end is 
a duty which all should be eager to undertake. If, therefore, 
you have friends or relatives who are now in the grip of 
Drink or Drugs, tc@l them about the Keeley Treatment. 


Write for FREE Prospectus 
All communications treated in confidence. 

THE KEELEY INSTITUTE (Dept. 11), 

9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. 5. 


Telephone: Kensington 813. 
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PLAYER'S 
NYS 
Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions 

The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 
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IN PACKETS 


10 for 8” 
20 for 14 


Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5* 
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JOHN PLAYER & Sons, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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The Discriminating Investor. | 
seeks 

Security of Capital | 

and an 





Adequate Return 


He will find both 
in the Shares of the 


- WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1847. ASSETS £2,400,000 
Reserve Fund £170,000 






! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


















5 per cent. Interest free of tax | 


Principal repayable in full at short notice. 








| 
Chief Office: 
POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 


Branches at 


97 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 2, | 
| 128a GEORGE STREET, CROYDON. | 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


Assets .. ee ee ee -. £50,000,000 
Annual Income ee ee oe —_ £7 509,009 


The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus anaually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis ani 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low cxpenss 
rate, a high interest return and a favourabls mortality expericace. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at tite lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
Lowpon OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 4 
W, C. Fismmr, Manager for the United KingJom. 





NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT'S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The ciean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 

Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 

point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 

~—books a emai ~~ of services effectively rendered. 
lace pin-stopper. 

Tubes 44d. (vest onalen, 6d. and od. Sold everywhere. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 









































who use the 


No. 3. The Sale 


“Dress and address” are 
assets, He appreciates th 


fresh and smart by 





Head Office: London, 
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of good clothes and has them kept 


Achille Serre i: 














Achille Serre 
Valet Service 


his greatest 
e advantage 
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Pratts Signs are exhibited at eve Ty. Garam 
Wherever you see them ye mu can be confide 
A D> that the Dealer will supply Pratts No 
5 Be } Spirit, pure and unadulterated 
Poy At ? } Pratts No. t Label on a Pratt S pump js 
AE Zh > equally with our unbroken seal on ¢ ia green ( 
4 Hig “iB our definite guar: ec Of fir S$ quai 
i Ye —Uniform and Reli ) 
AuuVe . i nit 
| larged iht \ 
| tration = 
Se PRAT TS 
| Visible - 
Dis - & 
dica- 
tot. SERVICE 
AND 
QUALITY 
TARE ECR 
/-ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. 
136 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Branches and Depots throu: ie United Kingdom. — 


















There are MILLIONS of 
users of Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pens-- 


= Among them the following: 
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DIANNA NNUANERT IN 











>| H.R.H. Prince of Wales, Lady Shackleton. 
King of the Belgians, General Sir Aylmer Hunter 
Queen of = Belgians, Weston. 
= | King of Italy. General Sir R. Baden-Powell. 
== | Oueen of Iti aly. General Booth. 
3 ing of Spain. Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
Queen of Spain. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
The ‘thie te In ~~ e og Shack = | Oueen of Roumania. Mr. Jeffrey Farnol. 
H Marquis of Huntley. Mr. Max Pemberton. 
Picture him in his isolation and early sti us gles, on = Rt. en, D. Lloyd George, Mr. Frankfort Moore. 
Western Prairies of Canada, in the forests of Britich 3 M.1 Mr. Boyd Cable. 
Columbia, in the Australian Bush, and in ‘other similar = Rt. Hon. Earl Balfou Mr. Bart Kennedy. 
rezions of the Empire. Think of the solitary, monotonous = Field-Marshal Ear] Ha rig, O.M. Mr. Sydney Whitman. 
fe led by the ==! Lord Reading. Senor Vicente Ibanez. 
= == | Lord Devonport. Miss Annie S. Swan. 
mz - th L h k == | Viscount Curzon. Capt. Bruce Bairnsiather, 
oman in e€ og ac Lord Robert Cecil. Mr. Louis Reems ack rs. 
== | Lord Riddell. Mr. John Hassal 
Remember the =| Lord Leverhulme. a Bernard Partridge. 
a ° == | Sir Eric Geddes Mr. Louis Wain. 
Ch Id in the Log Shack _[3:,%iue Rr. Arthue” Mee. 
I g : Brig.-Gen. Sir W. *> a Prir neipal W orkman, D.D. 
ing up without the influence of the Gospel of Jesus 5 ey C.B. Rey. Dinsdale T. Young, D.D. 
Sir Harry Lauder, Mr. Ben Tillett. 


Christ. Then, to help them in their spiritual need, con- 


ute to our 
trib Waterman’s Ideal can satisfy in smoothness and in 


CENTENARY FUND : action the requirements of the most exacting writer. You 


j will find that the busiest writers the world over use 





which closes at the end of this month. 
hid aterman’s Ideal. 


Contributions » be sent to enary Fund, 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL  Watermas ea Fomine 


_| Three Types: “ Regular’ ’ Type from 12/6; “ Safety’ ee from 
| /6; No. 52 “ Self-Filling’”’ Type (with p atent Ley » 17/6; 
A $4, 22/6; No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 42/. Clip 
|é aD, UV; extra. Presentation Pens in Silver and ( sold Nibs to 


ids. Every pen full eed. Of Stati d 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet yatta London, E. C. 4; | "Jewellers. ‘The Ven Book™ free on requeste 
Or to Barclays Bank, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. A ihe G. Sloan, Ltd., The Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W 
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, BRITISH INDIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


oerns MAI _— & PASSENGER SERVICES, 

eer an qzepiiics te Bombay, Karachi 
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Our Commitment; 


have recently increased by 
£3,500 yearly, viz.: 


Re-occupation of Stations in 


aes E.C. Africa, an £9,500 ‘il 


Important —_ Developments, ef 000 : 
J yearly. 


Jerusalem Leper Work, an extra 





But our Income has not in- 
creased correspondingly. 


Will you help this urgent need by prayer anj 
gift so that this money may be raised at once? 


Contributions should be addressed to the 
Rev. EDGAR SWAINSON, 


Secretary, London Association in Aid of 


Offices : 
7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2, 


AUR. SMUT 


(Literature Free on application.) 


Bankers: 
National Provincial Bank, Lincoln’s Inn Branch, 
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THE COMFORT ROUTB 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL ‘AND PACIFIC LINES 


iN \Uanuc House, Moorgate, E.C. & America House, 

Cocks pur Street, S.W.1. LIVE RPOOL Goree. BIRMINGHAM 
112Colmore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street. SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings. 











MORAVIAN MISSIONS' 








TERRIBLE SOUL ANGUISH, 


It is difficult to imagine greater Spiritual Distress than that experienced 
by poor little Children and Girls, some as young as 7 or 8 years, who 
have become victims of the criminal machinations of immoral men. 

Some of the cases that are dealt with by the Church Penitentiary 
Association are 


TOO AWFUL TO BE TOLD. 


These poor lambs are rescued materially and spiritually and are 
brought up to be God-fearing women and useful Citizens. 
The impoitance of this work is only being gradually realised, and much 
additional support by Prayers and Alms is besought to help to find these 
little ones in our great cities who are 


CRYING OUT FOR COMFORT AND HELP. 


Gifts may be sent to CANON W. C. E. NEWBOLT, Church 
Penitentiary Association, Church House, Westminster, and should te 


Bet, 





marked ‘‘Children’s Work.“ 
































A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED 


THEIR MAJESTIES "HE KING AND 
President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The “ARETHUSA” 


Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(RECEIVED TO oars. gis 000) 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF BRANCH OF THE 
SOCIETY'S WORK. 

10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 

Articles for Sales of Work will always be welcome, 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAY TON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F., DEV ITT, Esq. 








The Pioneer om > Founded 1543. 














LISTEN TO THE iNARTICULATE PLEADINGS ot the BABES, wu 


may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them m 


opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 


369 Babies from all parts of the United —“ have been born fre: 


of Venereal Disease in th 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 


Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Vept. wes 
opened, owing to the new and ‘special treatment there provided. Pleas: 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required this yea 











WELWYN GARDEN CITY, 


HERTS. 


Forty Minutes from King’s Cross, in the heart of very 
beautiful country. 
Rates 3s. 10d. in the £ for current half-year. 
Soundly built houses, brick with tiled roof, may now be inspected, 
several of which are ready for immediate occupation. All have been 


with central heating. 


Surveyor, Estate Office : 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 








planned by Architects to meet modern conditions. Several ht ted 


Prices range from £625 for 2 Bedrooms, 1 Living Ro to 
£1,400 for. 5 Bedrooms, 3 Sitting Rooms. Easy terms arranged 
For example, £150 cash and balan 1ce in annual instalments 0 
£65 12s. 6d. secures 4-Bedroom House, price £9 

Roads made. Main drainage. Company's water, gas and electri¢ 
light. 

For illustrated particulars, plans, and full det apply 
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. 9 
Joint Secretaries: “ i RISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COPELAND. Office (2 minutes from Welwyn Garden City Station); hours, 9 a.m 
j should be made payable to and se te to 6 p.m., including Saturday. 
THE SHAFTES JBuU RY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP, Telephone: : Welwyn Garden 248; toll call from I ‘ 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 RE ace eet - net cn ‘ J 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
BACASSAR OIL 


which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
gold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 
































CHEESE” 


BISCUITS 


are a delightful com- 
bination of crisp flak 
iscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


Made only by 
CARR&COI® 
CARLISLE 











For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I 2% & 46 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 

Capital Authorised and nan ont os ace one ose £9,000,000 

Capital Paid up ... , ita ae ome ay ae £3,000,000 

Reserve Fund 2s ie oy am sa aa ie £43,350,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are Ee or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed peri on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application. 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


RATES. 

Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) = oe Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) oe Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 

Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 


line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 


Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch. 


Files are available at **‘ The Spectator” Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words. 











Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 2}%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74%; 52 insertions 10%. 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


Sale by Auction, &c. 


ii" ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i (Established 1744), 
84-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o’clock precisely :— 

MARCH 17TH—19TH.—PRINTED BOOKS, comprising the property of EUSTACE 
J. KITTS, Esq., 6 Western Street, Brighton; of Capt. ARTHUR KANE, Wilcuma, 
Comihan Bay, Vancouver Island, B.C., and of ROBERT HENDERSON, Esq., 
Duntroon, Tollcross, Glasgow. Also a Selection from the Library of the late Dr. 
GEORGE KAV ANAGH, 7 Gresham Terrace, Kingstown, Co. Dublin. 

MARCH 20TH.—ENGRAVINGS by Old Masters, comprising the preety of 
E. EPSTEIN, Esq., 15 Clifton Gardens, W. Also DRAWINGS by J. E. Ridinger, 
&c. Illustrated catalogues (one plate). 

MARCH 2ist.—PORCELAIN and POTTERY, comprising the property of the 
late W. C. WEST, Esq. (sold by Order of the Executrix). Old English and other 
FURNITURE, &c 

Sales on view two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Go #et, Xe. 


A) RS, HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 

FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET at re asonable prices, Each has gas 

fire, gas ring and meter, No attendance, Use of bath, telephone.—Write for 

appointment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen 

only, Six houses in the Hyde Park district. Mrs, Hemming has one house 

where meals are provided and some attendance given. Two or three rooms 
available for married couples, 


IDOWED GENTLEWOMAN, not invalid, but unable to 

walk much, dependent upon peaceful home, would be grateful for Unfur- 

nished Country Cottage, South or West, away from traffic and village noises—ip 

park, or similarly retired 2 —Address H., c/o Messrs. HICKSON MOIR, 
2 New Broad Street, E.C. 2 





























For Sale. 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

ERCY HARVEY ESTATES, LTD., of Moorgate Station 
Chambers, E,0., have A following Mansions with Parklands for sale at 
ridiculously low price 

| FETCHAM PARK, } mile station, 20 miles 
London. Perfect condition. 7 Reception Rooms, 28 Bed and Dressing 
Rooms, Lodge, Stabling and Garages; Prolific Kitchen Garden; 22 acres 
(nese nnd if desired). Stabling woald convert into excellent Gymnasium 
or Fives Court. The Parish Church of St. Mary’s stands in the Grounds, 

SJ ANDERSTEAD (near Croydon), ), SELSDON PARK, 1} miles 
station, 13 miles London. 460 it. above sea level. 6 Reception Roo 
Lounge Hall beautifully oak-panelled, 20 Bedrooms, fine Stabling a 
Garages; Productive Gardens ; Lodges, &c.; 40 acres (more land 
desired up to 80 acres). 

Both the above are equipped with water, gas, electric light, central heating. 
Externally and internally in perfect condition. 

Immediate possession. 

For particulars and photographs apply as above. 








JOR SALE.— Bookselling, Stationery, &c., Business. Old 
established. Splendid cpportuany for a beginner or with experience, 
ce, 18 York Street, London, W.O, 2. 


Enquiries Box 1217, Spectator O 
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Appointments, &c., Bacant and Wanted. 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges, 





us UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Sqpiations are invited for the its of TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS in 
the vartment of French, Stipend £300. 

Applicants should send statements of their qualifications, fone with copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials, not later than April 24th, tothe INTERNAL 
REGISTRAR, from whom further lars may be ovtained. 

The successful candidates will be expected to commence their duties on Sep- 
tember 29th, 1924. 





iS AnGRAr MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required for this School, qualified to teach 
Botany, Mathematics and elementary Science. Candidates must be from 25 to 
30 years of age and unmarried. Fully trained and certificated. Commencing 
pay Taels 235 per mensem, with additional pay of Taels 15 per mensem for a 

istress holding a University degree. No allowances except participation in 
the Superannuation Fund. Agreement for three years, renewable at the end 
of each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. 

At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tael is 3s. 4d., but exchange 
Is liable to fluctuation. The pre-War value of the Tael was about 2s. 6d. 

First class passage provided and half pay allowed during the voyage. Further 
particulars and application form may obtained of the Council’s Agents, by 
whom applications must be recelved as early as possible. 

March, 1924. Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 

Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 


mV HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 





The Council are aboat to appoint a Professor of English Language and 
Literature. Salary £800 per annum, 

Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained, by April 12th. ‘Testimonials will not be required, but applicants 
should furnish names for reference. 

W. M. GIBBONS, 
Registrar. 


H E L A W 8 0 CIET Y. 


PRINCIPAL AND DIRECTOR OF LEGAL STUDIES IN THE SOCIETY'S 
LAW SCHOOL, LONDON, 





ryy 


The Council of The Law Socicty invite applications for the position of et ee 
and Director of Legal Studies of the Society which will shortly become vacant owing 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hal Q~ 
O N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea = Formerly anal, Oakang 
Head-Mistress: Miss FE. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). ba ; 

INGHOLT SCHOOL ok alee 
L HINDHEAD, i, on RLi, 


Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch 





.). 





— =. MICHAEL’ B IN 
S WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL pon ont 08, 
Apply Miss Bb. A. WARD, B.Se., Lady Warden 


T UDOR HALL 





SCHOO ‘HURST. Ear 
FOUN 7% — URS, KEN, 


Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE 
Principals Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 4 ndon, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTE 
House stands in 100 ama Mg ie 
stan n acres of ground, 11 miles from | 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method) 
é LANGUAGES, and ART. . 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


7 “a4 ny Q WE ee 
r ‘HORNBANK, |= MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, th 
tducation on modern lines for Girls. G > ae 
Home care and individual qtention. ‘su wraiey hens we hme Scletcn 


4 Sunny, airy house in b 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss Rog 


AJ Al al Al Secteaanaieas ao 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHQ(, 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss COND) 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modery ki, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities jf tna 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis Baie 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, Bucks 


Not less than Six Scholarships of the nominal value of £10 a year 
ee > —- fe examination to be held in May, ioe ba am 
under 14 on the Ist May. ie Council have power to make additi ’ 

—_ = es a@ year to scholars. " —— wae 
entry forms must be received before March 31st, 1924.—For furt partie 
apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. urther partilan 














to the resignation of the present holder of the office. ‘The duties will ¢ 0 
on the Ist August, 1924, and the stipend offered is £1,500 per annum, commencing 
on the same day. 

Applicants should be about, but preferably under, the age of 40 years. 
R ~ gy appointed will be required to devote himself exclusively to the dutics 
of his office. 

Full particulars of the appointment and of the information required from an 
applicant can be obtained on application by post to The Secretary, Law Society's 


all, Chancery Lane, W.C, 2. 
Ek, R, COOK, Secretary. 


Law Socicty’s Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C, 2. 
28th February, 1924. 





OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, 
E COLLEGIATS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
Founded in 1900 this well-known First-class Residential School for (irl hy 
been removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth, 
The Grounds front Bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres, Thy 
School is perfectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domest 
Science Department, &c. 
lilustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, 
Bournemouth. 


LTD, 





NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Wanted, for the Bursar’s Office, an ASSISTANT SECRETARY with a good 
knowledge of Accounts, Ofice Management and Committee Work. Commencing 
salary £300.—Apply by letter only, stating previous experience and giving the names 
of four references, to the BURSAR of the University, Canvassing and personal 
application will be a disqualification. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Council give notice that they will proceed to the appointment of a resident 
LECTURER in MATHEMATICS to take up her duties in July or October, 
1924. Applications should be scent, not later than April 15th, 1924, to the 
Secretary, Miss Clover, Girton College, from whom further particulars can 
be obtained. 

March Sth, 


{ONSERVATIVE WOMEN wanted to train as political workers. 
Vrevious experience desirable but not essential if special qualification 

for the work.—Apply by letter, stating full particulars, qualifications and 
experience, ii any, to Box 776, Willings, 30 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








1924. 





rr’ H E GRANGE, BUXTOYN 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ‘ 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 


Bracing climate, Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams, Lane 





garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HE. 
ieriinss. , g gy mnas pply the HEab. 
ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE 
Two Scholarships of the value of £40 and £60 will be offered to girls wade 
14 on May Ist, on the result of an examination to be held in the last week of May, 
1924, The Scholarships will not be awarded unless a high standard is reached, 


Entry forms will not be accepted after April 1st. 
to the SECRETARY. 


— DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON, 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARED. 

Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum. Modern methods. Preparatla 
for universities. Girls over 16 years of age may specialize. Self-government an 
responsibility have developed succeasfully iu this scliool.—For iliustrated prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 


For further particulars apply 








‘AREERS FOR GRADUATES, OTHER THAN TEACHING. 

Special Training in Secretarial Method for suitable posts. Diploma 

Course. Address: CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ 
CAREERS ASSOCIATION (LNCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


= 








Lectures, Scholarships, Xc. 





WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
I ONDON, N. W. 3. 

J Two POST-GRADUATE RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS of the value of 
£150 and £120 will be awarded in the Easter Term, 1924. Graduates of any 
University aro eligible-—For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


J\DENSTEADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on Ede, 

Cumberland,—Schoo! for Girls, 8 to 16. English, French, Mathematle 

and Latin, Exceptional advantages for Singing, Pianoivrte (Matthay Method) and 

Eurhythmics. Dairy and poultry farming included (100 acres), Farm produce 

provided—cream, butter, eggs. Six qualified Mistresses aud hospital trained 
matron,—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


mee 7 ee 





“ Watford 616.’ 











TH CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND 
MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding examina- 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnastics and Medical Electricity. 
These certificates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensious, 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Profession generally. A List of approved Schools 
and Training Colleges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.S.M.M.G.,, 
57 Great Portland Street, W.1. ‘Telephone: Langham 15893. 


PROESEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON’ LANE, 5.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. 
Chairman: Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Mia LE. Kk. LAWRENCE. 


mire ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

. introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial sinuses, Lreathing improves quickly in adulta and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s, 6d, 
ued), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 


Vatroness : 








, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 
S 4x HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DIS?TKICT. Mow 
tain and sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymen's, 
ministers’, and missi ies’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 
Te. CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Scliools.) 
Preparatory School for girls from eight to thirteen years of age. 
Upper School, consisting of five residential houses, modern classrooms, laboratory 
and gymnasium. Gives a sound education on public schoo! lines, 
Good playing fleld, excellent golf links, riding, safe bathing. 
Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Carlisle. 
For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





Ss" ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (1.C.D.), Classical Trips, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term: Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

Applv to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OMESTIC Science for Elder Girls on the South Coast.—Largs 

beautifully appointed house, with delightful pleasure grounds aud tens 
courts overlooking the sea. Girls from 16 years are received for thorough training ib 
Domestic Economy, and may continue studies in French, pianoforte, violin, singi™é 








For consultation or book direct, address— 
ARTHURS LOVELL, 94 Park Strect, Grosvenor Square, W. 1, 


Mr. 








clocution, drawing, painting, and ee particulars on application to D» 
c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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S DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


H 
: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Kono: School of 
Head- Mistress ten History, Somerville College, Oxfo i. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


=, PRINCIPALS OF ELMWOOD SCHOOL, 
HE ATE, are opening @ branch in Geneva for thirty pupils, of whom not 
HARROGA®” jlish, Sound education in modern langiages, art, and music, 

ore than 
Vacanci 














half are Englis! 
es for three In May. 


Boys’ Schools and Colleges. 


Fees, 120 guineas yearly,—App!y the SECRETARY. 











ARGATE £64.48 64 6. 
M SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 
4 ENGINEERING SECTION, 
Principals— 
A. LEACH LEWIs, M.A. (Pembroke College, Camb.) 
Ww. LEACH LEWIS (Caius College, Camb.). 





a eg ae . mM we 
LIFTON CO L L EG EB. ; 
} ical Mathematical, Modern Language, Natural Science, and Music 
= ‘HIPS, value from £25 to £130 per year. EXAMINATION at end of 





SCO icalas from the Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol. 
ay. 
' - y Ih 
YANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 
tion will be held during tiie last week in May, 1024, for the 


An Examina 


rding of One Scholarship, value £100, and Five other Scholarships, value £60 
awa 


essa: yen to boys under 14, on June Ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the 
dora aay compete for one of the £60 Scholarships, but a much higher standard 
pps will bo expected. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 

of 


<{7ELLINGION SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A Public School 


\ pe 220 boys in four houses, Strong staff of Oxford and Cambridge 
Thorough preparation for all examinations and the Universities. First- 





Grad engineering Shops. Recognized by Army Council and Air Ministry, O.'T.C. 
(i sie! 


s ing, &c. Inclusive fees, £90 per annum. 
ey apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington, Somerset. 


YRAMLINGHA M COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 
I PUBLIC SCHOOL incorporated by Royal Charter, 
President: The EAKL of STRADBROKE. 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, Exq., M.A, 
APPLICATIONS for VACANCIES should be made to the HEAD-MASTER or 
SECRETARY. 
YITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


Seven Entrance Scholarships (Classical, Modern and Science) of the value of 
£15 15s. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition in May next. 

One Sassoon Scholarship of the value of £10, increasing to £35 per annum in 
four years, Will be open tor competition in June next. 
~ Pull particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the School, 
Victoria Embankment, B.C. 


“fTOW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 

we limits, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 

Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 

i life at the College —GIEVES, Lid. (Publication Dept.), “ Koyal Navy House,” 
Old Bond Street, London, W. | 


( \IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—Four Scholarships will be offered 


in June,—further details from the BURSAR, Glggleswick School, Settle, 














LOrk 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The examination for KING’S SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on 
fuesday, May 27th. Candidates must be under 15 on September 21st, 1924. 
\pplication Forms to be filled up and sent to the Chapter Clerk, The College, 
jurham, on or before May 14th.—Yor further particulars apply to Canon R. D. 
BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Duchess. 





SS CHOOLS Information and carefully considered 
KR advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
‘NU TORS Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, ——— eaiatas, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 
AREEBS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
bee PG SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard $272 and 3273. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with gearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Eoonomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


Private Tuition, Kc. 
h R. G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours) Cantab., who has had 


much experience and much success, prepares PUPILS for the following exam. : 
1.C.8., First Conjoint, Entrance Scholarships, Littlego, Responsions, Bank of Knygland, 
Law Prelim., London Matric,, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Junior Administrative, 
Individual tuition and small classes.—For particulars apply 3 Rathbone Place, W. 1. 
Tel. Museum 4596. 


Kh USSUTI ON. — Me. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking, 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.0. 2, 


PpBINcIEAL of good school in Somerset is prepared to receive 

two girls under twelve at special inclusive fees to enlarge Preparatory 
side. Gentlemen’s daughters only.—Box 1219, c/o Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


























Authors, Oypeturiting, &c. 
RONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 





Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4. 





j}ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, rea! training. 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 


EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 
d Postal Lessons: expert tuition. Recommended by leading Lditors.— Write 
for “* Guide to Authorship,”’ London College of Authorship, 37 (5) Albemarle St., W. 1. 


TINYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“CC”), 11 Paimeira Avenue, Westciit! 


rEYYPEWRITING.—ls. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 
quantity. Illegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Matiers’. 


Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co.(1), 69 Lower Clapton Rd.,#.5. "Phone: Dalston 4274. 
‘[ SPEWRITING 10d. per 1,000. Carbon copies 3d. per 1,000. 


Translations. Duplicating—-MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Koad, 
London, 8.W. 18. 

















BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
i Highiy qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of &75 to Oxford. Fine 
idings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
holarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


Ni: LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 
\ 


An Examination will be held in May, 1924, for the award of THREE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £80, £70 and £60 each, tenable for four years at 
st. Leonards School by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full School fees. 
rence will be given to daughters of professional meu or of Officers of H.M. 

ce.—Particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School, 
February 12th, 1924. 


| olidllaaliaalig* CASTLE SCHEOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 

repares BOYS for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters, H. M. RUSH, 

LA nerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 

URTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation, 400 acres of woodland and playing fields 

the slopes of the Ventland Hills, Workshop, Museum, ‘ennis Courts, Swimming, 


acy 


















A Senior House for BOYS over 14 years of age has been opened in connection with 
the above under the charge of R. W, BURTON, M.C., 3.4. Boys are prepared 
for University Prelims and other examinations. Lor particulars and Prospectus 
apply to the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD- 
MASTERS, 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Scholarship Examina- 
; tion, May 10th. Six scholarships, value £60 downwards, for boys between 
12 and 144.—Particulars and school prospectus from the Head-Master, Rev. 
DUDLEY SYMON 


JELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
tea, facing Dartinoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


————— a — ee 


Scholastic Agencies. 


QCHOOLS FoR BOYS anvd GIRLS. 
0 TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 

SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
aad Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be givea. 
1a J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: Central 5053. 


























Gotels, Wydros, Kr. 
DEVON.—A few PAYING GUESTS received. Well 


e appointed old manor house. Good winter climate. Dairy produce. Good 
cuisine. oderate terms. Near golf.—TABOR, (Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple 


ENDIP HILLS, SOMERSET.—A few PAYING GUESTS 

i received for Easter and during Summer, Large garden, Lovely country. 

Bracing alr, Own garden produce and poultry.—Box 1215, c/o the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 


\ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jeving- 

4) ton Gardens. Best locality, central. Brightness, convenience, comfort, 
Diet includes various fruits and dairy produce.—Mrs. P. M. ROGERS (cookery 
diploma). 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 

Ciiff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.) 
Telep.: 341. 

















—= 





Cours, Xc. 





Odea TRAVELLERS CLUB. 
PRICE INCLUDES HOTELS AND RAIL, 


£11 11s, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions, Rigi, Burges 
stock, &c. 

£16 16s, ROME Tours, also extended Tours to NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENION, 

£16 16s, VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, STRESA, GARDONE- 
RIVIERA, 


Illustrated Booklet, Hon. Sec., Colonel FERGUSSON, 0,.M.G,, 
34k Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W, 1 





FURTHER D&ETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found ou page 48s. 
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Financial, Xr. DO YOU KNOW THAT 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 17 ‘ha e..J HARLEIAN MIS ree ; 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, made and edited by HENRY SAVAGE. 12s. 4 at Mi 


Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. Loan Stock. 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





THE LORDSHIP OF THE WORLD 





Great Britain, the United States and Germany, An outspoken 





Miscellaneous. vital pronouncement of paramount importance by C.J. O'DONNELL ; 
ARSON’ SOCIAL CREDIT 


Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled Democracy, &c. 7s. 6d. net edit Power oj 
for the proteetion of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo surfaces. Made in , ¥ “7 “ 
all colours. For patterns and particulars write 
WALTER CARSON 


Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


A new book dealing with the philosophy and th i : 
Credit, by Major C. H. DOUGLAS, author of Cepia of Soca 





A MUSTER OF GHOSTS 





SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
For descriptive bogklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 


successfully. 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


By M. R. James, A. C. Benson, Elinor Mordaunt, \ 
E. A. Poe, May Sinclair, Algernon Blackwood, and others ctth 
and with an introduction by BOHUN LYNCH. 7s, ‘6d. _ 


THE SAINT OF THE SPEEDWAy 





"Phone : City 1170. We collect. RIDGWELL CULLUM’S latest and best novel now in its yy, 
= “ : = ponceaies oe . thousand, 7s. 6d. net, author of The Luck of the Kid, 2s 6d ra 

fi‘HE BEST WAY 10 GET GOOD BACON. Send for aside The Man in the Twilight, 2s. 6d. net. °°” ™ 
of Fisher's “ Peerless’ (about 42 Ms.) at 10}d. per ID, (smoked or unsmoked), | HAVE JUST BEEN PUBLISHED By 


priee with any others. 


rail paid, guaranteed prime quality and to keep for two months, Compare this | CECIL PALMER 49 Chandos Stre t Ww c 
’ et, W.C, 2. 


Cash or satisfactory references. 
WM. FISHER, Bacon Curer, Bristol. 


List free. 

















REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
CUSTUMEs, «&c., equal to new. 


re og 
——————_—_ 
> Write for descriptive price list or send Hi 
garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), HAI R: ' 
‘ 


16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. 


St ee Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy, 





—— 





AVE YOUR OWN 


Cc 


w.i. 


BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

reat, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
from £2 28. Specimens sent fre.—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, 


Author of ‘‘ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” “Alopecia Areata » « 
Hair and the Nervous System,” ‘‘ Anaemia and the Hair,” a Te 


“‘ Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotssman, 





RTIFICIAL TEETH 


— 


returned 
Or otherwise). 


assured. 


S. CANN & CO., 


H (OLD) BOUGH’s'.—Highest Value “He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp an ai ” 
Goid, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel P 4 “ _ Aang sroubles 
post free. best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 4 : “ 
694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing,” 


—Lady's Pictorial, 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 





tl 


OCKROACHES effectually cleared by “Blattis,” as used in . 
ic Royal Palace. Never failD in its lM is, 6d., us. ad. Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book ty 


post free from HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetlield, or through "sane J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 


Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOOT'S Branches. 


Medical Record, 


117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1, 





— = — 
= PATIENTS.—Illustrated Booklet describing the 
residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, @mee, : = - = —— 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental Neurasthenics, Maternity, *P°PULPDLBAND*D DLAI VILA VAY DAY 
Invalids, &c.).— Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Medica! 





&c., Association, Ltd., 


Consultations Free. "Phone: Victoria 2215 











If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 


ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable; { and boskbinding, 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 


at the end of the term. Send for Catalogues 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society q ELLY’SLONLON DIRECTORY with( ae 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


No Shareholders. 


A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


s. Any book supplied on the day of publication, 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 


sg. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone servic¢ 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all ord 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 
350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By appointment te H.M. the King 











1923; Maupassant’s Novels, complete in English, 1 


Biblica, 4 vols., half morocco, £3 3s.; Jewitt’s Ceramic Art Great I 

1878, £2 2s.; Conrad’s Notes on Life and Letters, 1st edit., 1921, 21s 

The Rescue, Ist edit., 1920, 21s.; The Equinox, 10 vols., rare, £1 
History English People, 4 vols., 1877, £33 s.; Lord Morley’s Works, 15 
£15 158.; Geo. Eliot’s Works and hife, 24 vols., £5 5s Almar 

ranging from 1801 to 1843, 24 vols., £5 5s.: Yule’s Trav f I 

vols., 1903, £4 48. WANTED, Farrer’s Vaves cf the World, 2 vols, 19 
Scott’s Cathedral Builders ; Cowper’s Correspondence, 4 \ 1904.—L. Bak 


Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





Ne Commission. 


NEW REMAINDERS, comprising Books in 
now Offered at Largain Prices, Sent post free on req i 
Remainder Bookseller, 55 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 























“EVERY WOMAN?” 


EVERY FRIDAY 3d. EVERY WHERE 
The newspaperfor EVERY WOMAN. In its pages you will find matter crave and gay, 


} 





articles on Business, Sports, Domestic ’ Politic al, Literary, Dramat c and Gener al Sub; cts. 


Attractive in appearance, clever in make-up, broad in sympathy, vivid and _ vari 
EVERY WOMAN will amuse you, interest you, help you. ‘' From the house-tops,”’ “ through 
political keyholes,”’ ‘‘ to the bookworm,” LE VERYWOMAN roanis, and she will be welcome | 


Ii verywhere. | 





ARGAINS in BOOKS.—MARCH Catalogue of PUBLISHERS 





WOMEN PUBLISHERS LIMITED, 170 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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QUEST OF EL DORADO. 
+” OPP HEN GRAHAM. 8vo. 12s, net. 
*« “In Quest of El Dorado,” which is expected to 
* * ct even more attention than some other recent books of 
‘ts author, recounts what befell him as he travelled from 
Cadiz i in the footsteps of Columbus and the other explorers 
who sought the New World. 


—————— 
MY NATIVE DEVON. 


By the Hon. JOHN W. FORTESCUE, C.V.O._ Extra 
10s. 6d. net. 


| 
| 





crown 8vo. 
——— 
DEMOCRACY AND LABOUR: a SEQUEL 
To * DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSSWAYS.”’ 
By F. J. ©. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
wholly admirable book, which 
from its bearing on our 





The Daily Mail: “A 
deserves the closest attention 





problems, is Professor 


mi dern social and industrial 
and Labour.’” 


] C. Hearnshaw’s ‘ Democracy 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING rue | 
| 





INDIAN MUTINY. 
By FRED ROBERTS, afterwar¢ 
EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. With —— 
4to. 10s. 6d. 
THE DISCOURSES OF SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 
With frontispiece. 8vo. 
bd This edition of the Disc yurses of Sir Joshua Reynolc ds, 


Is FIELD-MARSHAL 
Pott 
net. 





10s. 6d. net. 























* . | 
i RA. is issued under the au Spices of the Royz ul Acar emy |, 
of Arts on the occasion of the Bicentenary of Reynolds’ } 
birth. | 
en & sini wits LONDON, W.C. 2. 
* Sex Books and Sex _B ooks. a clean, honest, straigl 
vard information there i nly one cl e, and that is The Li fe 
and Race Series, publis hed by “the propt etors of the 6d. h 
2 Healtn. and Efficiency.” ’ The books do not p ] 
weakness or Bee ce, and cannot possibly be confused with 
t ure sold in certain quarters. 4 
WISE WEDLOCK _ 6/9 | A TEXT-BOOK OF 
omy Volum e on | SEX EDUCATION 8/- 
cot h ew. DS & | By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 
RTEN AY A valuable book on a subject of 
THE REALITIES OF [ee ee 
MARRIAGE 6/9 | THE CRITICAL AGE 
swer to Marital | OF WOMAN 6/9 
1es Dr. G. | By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
NAY I +5 ALE | A book that should cheer many a 


woman on the verge of the meno- 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY ae 
9/6 GIRLHOOD 


1 “crt 5 edition. acts of Life for Girls. 
; By y eM INA BAIRD, 
THE PSYCHOLOGY BOYHOOD 3/- 
OF MARRIAGE The Facts of Life pres to 


3/- 


8/- 






ALTER M. GALLICHAN. | Boy 
g ttempt to break down | By CHARLES THOMPSON. 
cures Snarnce week | ow TO LOVE 3/. 
ations. : ‘ The Art of Courtship and 
| Marri 
STERILE | By W. ALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
MARRIAGES 6 YOUTH AND 
Medical Ree ge” te | MAIDENHOOD 3/- 
che aaa Balkan’ we tiuty | OF Sex Knowledge for Young 
Re - = : ounty | People. 
| By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
MANHOOD = =—_—_s 3/- | THE LURE OF LOVE 3/- 
c- t Lite presented to | A Manual for Future Brides and 
By CHARLES THOMPSON. | Benedicts. jy Dr. ROBERT 
SNE { SON WALLACE, M.B., C.M. 


MATRIMONY 3/- 
Marriag 


LIRD 


THE NEW ANATOMY 
OF HEALTH 


A Complete Home Cuvurse of 


4/- 


WOMANHOOD 3/-+ | Training for Health and Phys#eal 
ife for Women, Culture, by the Editc yr of 
{ cA B RD ‘Health and Efficiency.’ 


fackh price inci 


udes postaye and a copy 
Send Cheque or 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, Londen, | E.C, 4. 


? “ Health and Efficiency 
0. to 

















FROM THE LIST OF 


H.M. STATIONERY 
OFFICE 


Development Schemes in Great Britain 

Report of the Development Commission for 
the year ended 31 March, ¥923. 
Research and Education in Agricultural and Rural 
Industries, Fishery Research, Construction and 
Improvement of Harbours, Land Acquisition and 
Reclamation. 


(H.C. 129. pp. 136. 4s.) 


Imperial Economic 

November, 1923 
Record of Proceedings and Documents. 
Chapters on Economic Defence, Imperial Com- 
munications, _Empire Currency and Exchange, 
Imperial Preference in Public Contracts, Com 
mercial Facilities and Statistics, Forestry, etc., etc. 

Cmd. 2009. Roy. 8vo. pp. 620. 5s. 


Betting Duty 





Conference, October, 


Report of the Committee. 6d. 
With proceedings, minutes of evidence, etc., etc. 
22s. 6d 
Army 


Report of the Committee on the Education 
and Training of Officers. 
Cmd. 2031 


d. 2031. 9d. 


Historical Manuscripts 
Manuscripts of the Marquess of Downshire 


























Vol. I. nbs rs of Sir Wm. Trumbull. 
Part I. Foreign an ! Domestic History 1680—169 
Roy. ‘By xxvii-+ 498. 10s. 6d. 
Manuscripts of the Earl of Egmont. Diary 
of ‘the First Earl of Egmont (Viscount 

= pp. 517. 7s. € 
1 the g 

and polit I ic kighteenth ( r 

diary is especially valuable for t r) 

accounts of the a affairs of the colony of Georgi: 

the proceedi of the Georgia S 

Lord Egmor s Pres 
Special Notice 
a 
Catalogue of the Printed Bool 

FOREIGN OFFICE ‘LIBRARY 

This work will be pu blished if mises 
of subscription are obtain ed. The ‘Lib rary ‘contains 
some 30,000 volumes on Diplomacy, Dipl : 
History and Relations, International La 
Cognate Subjects Pric to Subseribers £2 
Published Price will be £3 

For Prospectus and Order Form app! 

Controller, H.M. Stationery Office 
T ndan SU 1 ¥ 
LOUUOI, .¥ 
Soviet Russia 
l ipt the var $ x 
Un S Maps 





All prices are net. Postag 


May be obtained directly from the Sale Offices of 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
28 Abingdon Street, S.W. 1. 
MANCHESTER: York Street 
CARDIFF: 1 St. 
EDINBURGH: 120 George Street. 
BELFAST: 15 Donegall Square, W. 


Or through cS 


Andrew’s Crescent. 
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Books by 


C. E. MONTAGUE 


wo 


THE RIGHT PLACE 


as BOOK of pleasures, Mr. Montague calls it,” says the Times Literary 
Supplement, “and a gloss might be added: a book of pleasant 
energies, of a rare zest for the beauty of the world and the versatility 
of men. . . . There is genuineness in every page; and the pleasant 
things there, the fine glow in them, and the high-hearted temper of it all are 
sure of gratitude.” It is a sort of travel-book, composed in Mr. Montague’s 
own individual manner. seconp impression in the press. 7s, net. 
Just published, 


DISENCHANTMENT 


OHN MASEFIELD in the Manchester Guardian says :— In describing the 
progress of the human soul through the purgatory of the war to the disillusion 
of the peace, Mr. Montague has written a very fine book. He has extenuated 
nothing and set down nothing in malice. I have seen no book about the war 
so temperate and so human.” H. M. Tomutnson in the Nation and Atheneum 
writes :—“ Disenchaniment is to me the finest essay in England which has come 
out of the war. There are pages in it which would adorn any anthology 
exclusively devoted to the great tradition of our prose. Indeed, Montague, 
with this book as his title, is a master of our tongues, and the greatest ironist 
we have.” Pott 8vo. St. Martin’s Library ; Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 
(Shortly.) Cr. 8vo.  rourTH impression. 7s. net. 


FIERY PARTICLES 


HE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT says :—“The nine short 
stories in Mr. C. i. Montague’s Fiery Parsicles will delight the epicure 
by their style, and everyone, epicure included, by their substance. 
All are good, and at least one may be called a masterpiece.” THe Oxrorp 
Macazinxe says :—“ You are left, in the end, with the alternative proposition : 
either Seven Men or Fiery Particles is the finest volume of short stories in the 
English language. It would be hard to say which.” Sir Puitie Ginss in the 
Sunday Times writes :—“ Each one of these narratives is , . . a model of art 
and craft.” Cr. 8vo. THIRD IMPRESSION. 7s. net. 


rd 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 
97 & gg ST. MARTIN'S LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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